| am an independent researcher who is a devout spiritualist’ who desires to make a 
case by refuting my strongest opponents. The main opponent is Frank Podmore, in 

his text “Mediums of the Nineteenth Century” and “The Newer Spiritualism”.? | shall 
attempt to counter these and some derivative works in this article. 


My worldview on this subject is informed by Brian Inglis’ 1977 magnum opus 
“Natural and Supernatural”.? This offers a profound reorientation to the subject as a 
human universal experience with an immensely rich history. The idea that the 
paranormal is just magic tricks is thoroughly challenged by this immense 
anthropological project.* 


This writer has previously made a defense of the medium Marthe Beraud on this 
encyclopedia, and is deeply aware of the viciousness the occult is received with in 
standard discourse. (As a preliminary item, any reader overwhelmed with claims on 
the internet of how fraudulent physical mediumship is can read, for a powerful 
defense of the subject as it was later studied, "Clairvoyance and materialization", 
from an author defended in this writer's aforementioned SPR 

article: https://babel.hathitrust.org/cqgi/pt?id=mdp.39015074656805&seq=5)° 


1 A reason for my dissociation from traditional religion and atheism in favor of the 
occult can be found in Anthony Ludovici. Religion for Infidels. London: Holborn, 
1961: 

https://anthonymludovici.com/ri_pre.htm 

It builds upon Schopenhauer’s “On The Will in Nature” in favor of what some might 
call “Atheism plus”, attempting to prove scientifically some of the elements and 
themes of Nietzsche’s “Will to Power”. 

This writing can be seen as an attempt to go from that into a prerequisite summary 
of evidence for later explorations of the occult - namely - Satanism. 

2 This writer has seen references to Ivor Lloyd Tuckett and Edward Clodd as leading 
debunking texts. Hyslop's 1912. Review of "Evidence for the Supernatural" by Ivor 
Lloyd Tuckett is of relevance, and from all of this, we can see that Tuckett's work 
fails the criteria of comprehensiveness and reliability. As for Edward Clodd, of 
relevance is Hyslop's 1919 article Review of "Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge" by 
Charles Mercier, "Reflections on "Raymond"" by Walter Cook, and "The Question: "If 
a Man Die, Shall he Live Again?"" by Edward Clodd. 

3 https://archive.org/details/naturalsupernatu0000ingl - and from McVaugh 

(1977). Review of "Natural and Supernatural: A History of the Paranormal from 
Earliest Times to 1914" by Brian Inglis (positive review of Brian Inglis’ classic text in 
the British Journal for the History of Science - states: "the result is implictly a 
partisan account, but it is well worth the historian's while to have a detailed 
presentation of the accumulated evidence as it has won over psychical researchers. 
Inglis's use of the term 'paradigm' is a self-conscious one; he cites T. S. Kuhn to 
explain why orthodox scientists have chosen to ignore or to disdain the evidence he 
sets forth. But it is also true that a reader of Inglis's book will acquire an excellent 
understanding of the frame of mind of the informed psychical researcher in the 
early twentieth century". 

4 See also Hansen (1990). Magicians Who Endorsed Psychic Phenomena 

5 Eric Dingwall, in his introduction to Podmore’s “Mediums of the Nineteenth 
Century”, discusses Podmore’s a priori belief that physical mediumship is 
fraudulent. Geley’s text might be considered to be a destruction of such a 
viewpoint. Also, in “A Skeptic’s Handbook of Parapsychology”, the parapsychologist 


This writer will now commence with a review of Podmore’s two texts, to describe 
omissions, distortions, and later corrections of outlook from further research.® 


Podmore discuss the mysteries of John Dee and Edward Kelley. In doing so he 
ignores what Inglis notes (p. 101) that “Untrustworthy though Kelley was, one of the 
methods Dee adopted precluded cheating; he persuaded the spirits to answer in a 
code which Kelley did not know, and which Dee himself had laboriously to 
decipher.”” 


John Beloff recommended (p. 371) that the Fielding Report be mandatory reading 
for skeptics. (See Feilding, Baggally, & Carrington (1909). Report on a Series of 
Sittings With Eusapia Palladino). A useful summary of what was experienced is 
given beginning on p. 122 of the Journal of Society for Psychical Research, July, 
1909. 


Podmore in "The Newer Spiritualism", p. 131n claimed discrepancies, consistent 
with his typical exaggerations of error in these matters, in the account - See 
Carrington's descriptions on p. 674 of the article in McClure's Magazine, Volume 33, 
entitled "Eusapia Palladino, The Despair of Science” which he references. “Absolute 
control” is discussed in the original text - this is not a discrepancy with his later 
account. 


In the later account, Carrington said - “During the ninth séance | was repeatedly 
touched on the left side, and my arm forcibly gripped by a hand when | was holding 
both of Eusapia's hands in mine- that is, one in each hand. | thereby ascertained 
positively that | had her two hands, which | kept separated more than a foot from 
each other. Her feet, knees, and head were also visible, her feet still being tied to 
the chair with ropes.” 


The report said (p. 518) “[PART E. Feilding, W. W. Baggally, and H. Carrington. (Light 
Ill.] 12.51 am. Medium says she wishes to touch C., which she does. 

C. | was grasped just above the left elbow by four fingers and a thumb, which 
pressed very hard indeed. 

C. | am touched on the left side by a hand. 

C. | was holding both medium's hands in both of mine and she was 
squeezing tightly, one being clearly visible and one on the table under the 
curtain. Absolute control of right foot and leg; her right foot pressing 
strongly on my left foot in contact with my right. 

B. | was holding the wrist of her left hand with my right hand on the table in full 
view of us all,- perfectly visible. My right knee against her left knee. My right foot 
under her left foot. 

1.0 a.m. 

C. I am touched on the face by a hand through the curtain as the medium kicks to 
and fro. 

C. | am again touched on the face by a hand. 

C. Medium having both her legs round my left leg, her right hand holding my left on 
the table in the middle under the curtain. 

B. Her left hand, which | see clearly, holding my right hand on the table. 


| will suggest that Podmore gives a superficial treatment of the significance of 
Joseph Glanvill in the history of his subject.’ 


Alfred Russell Wallace, in his answer to the arguments of Hume, Lecky, and others 
against miracles, noted’, "Another of Mr. Lecky's statements is, that there is an 
alteration of mental conditions invariably accompanying the decline of belief. But 
this "invariable accompaniment" certainly cannot be proved, because the decline of 
the belief has only occurred once in the history of the world; and, what is still more 
remarkable, while the mental conditions which accompanied that one decline have 
continued in force or have even increased in energy and are much more widely 
diffused, belief has now for twenty years been growing up again. In the highest 
states of ancient civilisation, both among the Greeks and Romans, the belief existed 
in full force, and has been testified to by the highest and most intellectual men of 
every age. The decline which in the present century has certainly taken place, 
cannot, therefore, be imputed to any general law, since it is but an exceptional 
instance. 


Again, Mr. Lecky says that the belief in the supernatural only exists "when men are 
destitute of the critical spirit, and when the notion of uniform law is yet unborn." Mr. 
Lecky in this matter contradicts himself almost as much as Hume did. One of the 
greatest advocates for the belief in the supernatural was Glanvil,3 and this is what 
Mr. Lecky says of Glanvil. 


F. Note heads are visible to me. 

F. | am standing up between C. and the curtain holding my right hand on Ci's 
shoulder. 

1.3 a.m. 

C. I was touched on the left shoulder strongly. 

C. Medium had both her legs round mine, her right hand holding my left under the 
curtain in the middle of the table. 

B. | am holding her left hand with my right hand on the table.” [emphasis added] 

6 The kinds of tricks Podmore goes through to explain away paranormal events are 
analyzed in Andrew Lang The Poltergeist and his explainers The Making of Religion: 
Appendix B (1900) - this is informative prior to reading the rest of the article. 

7 This is a very small example of the kind of information omitted in Podmore's work 
- the reader might want to look to Inglis' chapter on witchcraft, p. 113-118, for a 
challenge to Podmore's minimization of such evidence. 

8 See Glanvill (1681). Sadducimus Triumphatus: or, Full and plain evidence 
concerning witches and apparitions. In two parts. The first treating of their 
possibility. The second of their real existence. This is a pioneering psychical 
research text and also a useful treatment of the subject from a Christian Platonist 
perspective. 

9 An Answer to the Arguments of Hume, Lecky, and Others, Against Miracles. This 
essay was first read at a meeting of the London Dialectical Society; it was 
subsequently presented at one of the "Winter Soirées" on 14 November 1870, and 
printed the following day in Number 15 of Volume 1 of the London magazine The 
Spiritualist. The version reproduced here was taken from a reprint that appeared in 
the March 1872 number of The Spiritual Magazine under the title "No Antecedent 
Impossibility in Miracles. A Reply to Modern Objectors." Original pagination (from 
The Spiritual Magazine) indicated within double brackets. To link directly to this 
page, connect with: http://people.wku.edu/charles.smith/wallace/S174.htm 


He says that Glanvil "has been surpassed in genius by few of his successors.” 


"The predominating characteristic of Glanvil's mind was an intense scepticism. He 
has even been termed by a modern critic the first English writer who has thrown 
scepticism into a definite form; and if we regard this expression as simply implying 
a profound distrust of human faculties, the judgment can hardly be denied. And 
certainly it would be difficult to find a work displaying less of credulity and 
superstition than the treatise on The Vanity of Dogmatising, afterwards published as 
Scepsis Scientifica, in which Glanvil expounded his philosophical views . . . The 
Sadducismus Triumphatus is probably the ablest book ever published in defence of 
the reality of witchcraft. Dr. Henry More, the illustrious Boyle, and the scarcely less 
eminent Cudworth, warmly supported Glanvil; and no writer comparable to these in 
ability or influence appeared on the other side; yet the scepticism steadily 
increased.” 


Again Mr. Lecky thus speaks of Glanvil:-- 


"It was between the writings of Bacon and Locke that that latitudinarian school was 
formed which was irradiated by the genius of Taylor, Glanvil, and Hales, and which 
became the very centre and seedplot of religious liberty. 


These are the men and these the mental conditions which are favourable to 
superstition and delusion!” 


William Barrett, in his article Poltergeists, old and new (Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, 25, 377-412) stated that "more than two centuries ago, one 
of the earliest Fellows of the Royal Society, whom Mr. Lecky describes as a man of 
"incomparable ability," Joseph Glanvil, the author of Saducismus Triumphatus, dealt 
with every objection raised by modern critics, and demonstrated that neither fraud 
nor hallucination was adequate to explain the poltergeist phenomena which were 
abundant in his day. Like all other inexplicable supernormal phenomena, it is, as 
Glanvil says, simply a question of adequate and trustworthy evidence. With all 
deference, | venture to commend sceptics who dogmatize on this question to 
Glanvil's work on the Vanity of Dogmatizing, a book of which Mr. Lecky remarks: 
"Certainly it would be difficult to find a work displaying less of credulity and 
superstition than this treatise.””) 


Podmore’s attitude in general is criticized by Alan Gauld in his Poltergeists (White 
Crow Books), where attacking Podmore’s position that cases “cannot have been 
reported as described” (p. 253) he attempts to explode that viewpoint (ch. 13). 


On the Drummer of Tedworth - a poltergeist case that Podmore attempts to 
explode,” - he writes in “Mediums of the Nineteenth Century”, 


10 see also - A.R.Wallace, ‘Mr Podmore on Clairvoyance and Poltergeists’, Journal of 
the Society for Psychical Research, ix (1899-1900), 22-30, on p. 25; Frank Podmore, 
‘Clairvoyance and Poltergeists’, ibid., 37- 45, on p. 39 (see also the report on the 
general meeting of the Society for Psychical Research, 26 Jan. 1900, in the same 
volume, pp. 206-7); Andrew Lang, ‘The Poltergeist, Historically Considered’, 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, xvii (1901-3), 305-26, with 


“THE DRUMMER OF TEDWORTH 


In March, 1661, John Mompesson, of Tedworth, in the county of Wilts, caused a 
certain vagrant drummer to be arrested and taken before a Justice of the Peace. 
The drum was confiscated, and in the middle of April, during Mr. Mompesson's 
temporary absence, was taken to his house. On his return, Mompesson learnt that 
great noises had been heard in the house; the noises thereafter came night after 
night, in the shape of thumping and drumming. An invisible drum was constantly 
heard to beat Roundheads, Cuckolds and Tat-too, and would also knock at request a 
given number. Sometimes the manifestations were accompanied by "a bloomy 
noisome smell," as of sulphur; also chairs, boots, a board, and other objects were 
seen to move across the room of their own accord; a bed staff hit the minister on 
the leg, but without hurting him ; "the old Gentle- woman's ” clothes were Aung 
about the room, and her Bible hid in the ashes; mysterious lights were seen; the 
man- servant was terrified by the vision of “a Great Body with two red and glaring 
Eyes”; a gentleman found all his money turned black in his pockets; and 
Mompesson's horse was found one morning with a hind leg fixed so firmly in its 
mouth that it was difficult for several men to get it out with a lever. But the 
disturbances were especially frequent and violent in the neighbourhood of the 
younger children. The bedsteads would be beaten and shaken as they lay in them, 
and a sound of scratching, as with iron talons, would be heard. Moreover, “it would 
lift the Children up in their Beds, follow them from one Room to another, and for a 
while haunted none particularly but them." The disturbances ceased when the 
drummer was sentenced to transportation, and recommenced when “I know not 
how (‘tis said by raising Storms and affrighting the Seamen) he made shift to come 
back again." 


The whole of the account is given in Glanvil's own words, but it is founded, as he 
tells us, partly on the oral relation of Mr. Mompesson and the other witnesses to 
him, partly on Mompesson's letters. There are also extant two letters of 
Mompesson's, dated respectively 1672 and 1674. But he gives in these no detailed 
confirmation of Glanvil's account; indeed, when the second letter was written he 
expressly says that he had lent Glanvil's book “for the use of Lord Hollis" the 
previous year, and did not know what the account contained. Glanvil first published 
his narrative, as we learn more from the Preface to the third edition of Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, in 1668. It had been in part written some years previously, but not 
apparently from full notes, for only two precise dates are given in the whole 
narrative. But even if we assume that Glanvil had accurately put down, possibly 
some years later, all that he had heard from Mompesson and others, it does 
not amount to much; for it does not appear that Mompesson himself 
witnessed any of the marvellous incidents—the drops of blood, the chairs 
moving by themselves, “ the Great Body with two red and glaring Eyes,” and all the 
rest of it. These things were witnessed by neighbours, by men-servants, by a 
“Roomfull of People," , ”. or by an undistributed “they.” So that Glanvil's account of 
them may be third hand or tenth hand. The only first-hand account which we have 
is Glanvil's own. Glanvil paid one visit to the house “about this time"—the last date 
given on the previous page being January loth, 1662. Glanvil's account of all he saw 
and heard is, in brief, as follows: On hearing from a maid-servant that "it was 


remarks by Podmore and Lang in ibid., 327-36. 


come,” he, with Mr. Mompesson and another, went up to a bedroom ; “ there were 
two little modest Girls in the Bed, between seven and eleven Years old, as | guest." 
Glanvil heard a scratching in the bed "as loud as one with long Nails could make 
upon a Bolster.” This lasted for half an hour and more, and Glanvil could not 
discover the cause; it was succeeded by a panting, like a dog, accompanied by 
movements in the bedding; also the windows shook; also Glanvil saw a movement 
in a “Linnen Bag” that hung against another bed, but was not apparently sufficiently 
sure of the accuracy of his observation to men- tion this incident in the first (1668) 
edition. Further, Glanvil was aroused by an untimely knocking next morning; and his 
horse fell ill on the way home, and died two or three days later” [emphasis added] 


| will attempt to contrast Podmore with the summary of Gauld as follows: 


Gauld (ch. 3) notes that the accounts are contemporary archived by William Fulman 
from John Mompesson to Dr. William Creed, dated 6 December 1662, 26 December 
1662, and 4 January 1662/3, and that a contemporaneous Journal from 
Mompesson and a relevant corroborating letter are likewise archived. The 
archival material adds to the case as reported in Glanvill’s book - as Gauld 
says, “We now have not a second-hand narrative, but Mompesson’s own 
words, some of them contemporary with the happenings. Not only does 
this improve the evidential standing of the case; it helps us to form some 
opinion of Mompesson himself, clearly a crucial factor in the assessment 
of the case.” [emphasis added] 


Likewise, Lang notes (https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt? 
id=mdp.39015073276183&seq=326), “Mr. Podmore disables Mr. Glanvil's evidence. 
He was far from being a stupid man, and the children were so very young that | am 
unwilling to credit them with trickery. | think, too, that Glanvil published a tract on 
the affair as early as 1663. In June, 1663, Mr. Pepys tells us "there are books of it, 
and, they say, very true." | fancy that Glanvil was probably the author of one of 
"these books of it," that he put his narrative later into his Philosophical 
Considerations Touching Witches and Witchcraft, and that the ballad poet simply 
rhymed after Glanvil's prose (quarto, 1666; folio, 1668). Till the "books" of 1662- 
1663 are discovered | must leave the drummer with a few remarks. 


| happen to know a modern parallel to Glanvil's alleged scratchings. A gentleman, 
distinguished in law and known in politics, informs me that, going one day upstairs 
in his house in Maida Vale, he heard a violent scratching, as if of a highly excited 
tiger on the outside, as he deemed, of the nursery door. Running up he found two of 
his children (boys, one now grown up corroborated) and the nurse in great alarm. 
This accident kept recurring; there were no marks or scratches on either side of the 
door. | was told this, as | suggested that the nurse or the children had scratched the 
door with a large comb. The owner of the house, being addressed by his tenant, 
showed a nervous anxiety to evade the topic; and my acquaintance discovered no 
explanation. This was his only encounter with anything so much out of the common 
run of human experience. Let us, then, grant that the nurse laid a board of wood, 
procured for that purpose, against the door, inside, and violently scratched it with 
some instrument, "with intent to deceive," and from a hysterical desire of notoriety, 
which she did not obtain, as nobody connected her with the sounds. This 
explanation, in fact, did not occur to the trained legal faculties of her employer. 


As for the Mompesson children, the disturbances were worked by them not only at 
night, but when put to bed "in fair day." On Guy Fawkes' day, 1662, a board of wood 
kept going to and fro in the day time, "seen by a whole roomful of people,” say 
Glanvil. Mr. Cragg, the clergyman, who (with two other gentlemen) gave evidence 
at Drury's trial (April 15, 1663) prayed in the room, "and then, in sight of the 
company, the chairs walked about of them- selves," so clever were these bad little 
girls in bed. Mr. Mompesson now sent all the children but the eldest girl away, and 
took that impostor, aged ten, into his own bedroom, where the drumming (the child 
being in bed) was as active as ever. She, | suppose, also kept plucking the bed 
clothes off the bed of the footman (Anthony); or the man said that this annoyance, 
so common in such cases, occurred. One child succeeded in making three distinct 
sets of noises in her bed, accompanied by wrigglings as of a living thing, in the 
bolster. 


The Rev. Joseph Glanvil, apparently about March 1663 (the date 1662 must be an 
error) then visited the house. "There were two little modest girls in the bed" 
(naughty little minxes) "between seven and eleven years as | guessed. | saw their 
hands out of the clothes, and they could not contribute to the noise that was made 
behind their heads." Mr. Glanvil little knew the artfulness of little girls. "| searched 
under and behind the bed, turned up the cloaths to the Bed-cords, grasped the 
Bolster, sounded the wall, and made all the search possible." A friend aided Glanvil 
in these studies. A kind of panting noise, apparently under the bed, "shook the room 
and windows very considerably." This would be worked by collusion, some one in 
the "cock loft" above would be thumping on the floor; according to our theory. 


He 'a Glanvil had critics. He was told that he was in a fright and hallucinated. "This 
is the Eternal Evasion," Glanvil replies. asserts his perfect coolness, and the 
certainty of his observations. Sometimes the children were forced to leave their 
beds and sit up all night, which, of course, was the very thing that little girls would 
enjoy. Glanvil's report, apart from his own experience, was taken from Mr. 
Mompesson's conversation and letters; "he being neither vain nor credulous, but a 
discreet, sagacious, and manly person." In a letter of November 8, 1672, to Glanvil, 
Mr. Mompesson formally denied that he had ever told the King, as was rumoured, 
that “ cheat had been discovered about that affair" (1). To do so, said he, would be 
to perjure himself. He stuck (August 8, 1674) to his evidence, given at Salisbury, in 
April, 1663. "The shaking of the Floor and strongest parts of the House in still and 
calm Nights," Mr. Mompesson especially insisted on, as the ballad of 1662 also 
does. Perhaps no little girl could shake the strongest parts of the house, a 
phenomenon which was frequent, according to Robert Chambers, in the case of D. 
D. Home. | have cited Glanvil mainly to show the harmony between his version, 
though late, and that of the ballad of 1662. But, of course, the lateness of Glanvil's 
work, and his inexplicable confusion of dates, do not increase our confidence in his 
narrative. 


The Tedworth case, of course, is not evidential. But I think that my praiseworthy 
researches have made it fairly clear that absolutely contemporary accounts did not 
vary much from those of Glanvil in 1666-1668; that the deplorable ballad is 
probably versified from a lost pamphlet of Glanvil's, or some other book almost 
identical; that very tedious and wearying disturbances prompted Mr. Mompesson's 


con- temporary deposition, and those of his friends; and that very young children 
could hardly have produced the disturbances, as described, without detection. The 
phenomena, again, were of the regular poltergeist or "spiritualistic" kind, and their 
true cause was never discovered. This may, perhaps, be reckoned an advance 
historically on the results of Mr. Podmore's investigation; but he, by the nature of 
Mr. Wallace's challenge, was perhaps limited to Glanvil's own account. Otherwise he 
would have resorted to the proper Quellen. These do not wholly confirm his theory 
of unconscious exaggeration after the interval of a few weeks or even years.” 


Frank Podmore then takes us through a massive overview of mesmerism. | cannot 
summarize everything in this work, except to offer a much richer history - Eric 
Dingwall’s 4 volume series “Abnormal Hypnotic Phenomena”.”* 


As to the validity of the subject, Gauld endorsed the position against the objectivity 
of these "subtle energies" associated with Mesmeric practices and folklore, stating 
that "N/um, the boiling energy of the !Kung bushmen, does not exist. It is 
imaginary, or at best metaphorical. It works, produces felt effects and genuine 
benefits, not because it is really there, but because those educated into Cushman 
culture believe that it is or might be.", though he later notes, "the immediate point, 
however, is that through the concept of hypnosis, like the concept of n/um, may be 
an artefact, corresponding to no reality that it has not itself engendered, the 
elements of the concept are not at all factitious, are not all derived from folk 
superstitions, socially inculcated practices, etc. Some are genuine in the sense that 
the phenomena in question occur independently of whether or not the persons to 
whom they occur antecedently know anything about them.", and /rreducible Mind, a 
text that he coauthored, contained a more favorable view regarding treatments 
relevant to the subject. 


Amongst the Mesmerists, the refined argument for subtle energies related to 
Mesmeric practices related to the alleged "Odic Force" of Karl Ludwig von 
Reichenbach - we can see this argument in the works of Gregory and Mayo (author 
of Letters on the Truths in Popular Superstitions) - Gregory even translated 
Reichenbach's Physikalish-physiologische Untersuchungen Uber die Dynamide des 
Magnetismus, der Electrizitat, der Warme, des Lichtes, der Krystallisation, des 
Chemismus in ihren Beziehungen zur Lebenskraft (item #583 in Crabtree's 
annotated bibliography), into English as Researches on magnetism, electricity, heat, 
light, crystallization, and chemical attraction, in their relations to the vital force. A 
defense of Reichenbach is provided by Alfred Russell Wallace in a chapter 

of Miracles and Modern Spiritualism entitled Od-Force, Animal Magnetism, and 
Clairvoyance. Wallace himself noted, in his rebuttal to Carpenter, "Baron 
Reichenbach's researches are next discussed, and are coolly dismissed with the 


11 Abnormal Hypnotic phenomena, 

Vol. 1: https://archive.org/details/abnormal-hypnotic-phenomena-vol.-1.-france.-1967.-ocr/ 
page/n1/mode/lup 

Vol. 2: https://archive.org/details/abnormal-hypnotic-pbhenomena-vol.-2.-belgium- 
netherlands-germany-scandinavia.-1967.-ocr 

Vol. 3: https://archive.org/details/abnormal-hypnotic-phenomena-vol.-3.-russia-poland-italy- 
spain-portugal-latin-america.-1968.-ocr/page/n1/mode/1lup 

Vol. 4: https://archive.org/details/abnormal-hypnotic-pbhenomena-vol-4.-usa-great-britain.- 
1968.-ocr 


remark that "it at once became apparent to experienced physicians, that the whole 
phenomena were subjective, and that 'sensitives' like Von Reichenbach's can p. 
395 feel, see, or smell anything they were led to believe they would feel, see, or 
smell." His evidence for this is, that Mr. Braid could make his subjects do so, and 
that Dr. Carpenter had seen him do it. One of them, for instance,--an intellectual 
and able Manchester gentleman,--"could be brought to see flames issuing from the 
poles of a magnet of any form or colour that Mr. Braid chose to name." All this 
belongs to the mere rudiments of mesmerism and is known to every operator. Two 
things, however, are essential--the patient or sensitive must be, or have been, 
mesmerised, or electro-biologised as it is commonly called, and the suggestion 
must be actually made. Given these two conditions and no doubt twenty persons 
may be made to declare that they see green flames issuing from the operator's 
mouth; but no single case has been adduced of persons in ordinary health, not 
subject to any operation of mesmerism, &c., being all caused to see this or any 
other thing in agreement, by being merely brought into a dark room and asked to 
describe accurately what they saw. Yet this is what Von Reichenbach did, and much 
more. For, in order to confirm the evidence of the "sensitives" first experimented 
on, he invited a large number of his friends and other persons in Vienna to come to 
his dark room, and the result was that about sixty persons of various ages and 
conditions saw and described exactly the same phenomena. Among these were a 
number of literary, official, and scientific men and their families, persons of a status 
fully equal to that of Dr. Carpenter and the Fellows of the Royal Society--such as Dr. 
Neid, a physician; Professor Endlicher, director of the Imperial Botanic Garden; 
Chevalier Hubert von Rainer, barrister; Mr. Karl Schuh, physicist; Dr. Ragsky, 
Professor of Chemistry; Mr. Franz Kollar and Dr. Diesing, Curators in the Imperial 
Natural History Museum, and many others. There was also an artist, Mr. Gustav 
Anschutz, who could see the flames, and drew them in their various forms and 
combinations. Does Dr. Carpenter really ask his readers to believe that his 
explanation applies to these gentlemen? That they all quietly submitted to be told 
what they were to see, submissively said they saw it, and allowed the fact to be 
published at the time, without a word of protest on their part from that day to this? 
But a little examination of the reports of their evidence shows that they did not 
follow each other like a flock of sheep, but that each had an individuality of 
perceptive power, some seeing one kind of flame better than another; while the 
variety of combinations of magnets submitted to them, rendered anything like 
suggestion as to what they were to see quite impossible, unless it were a deliberate 
and wilful imposture on the part of Baron von Reichenbach. 


But again, Dr. Carpenter objects to the want of tests, and especially his pet test of using an 
electro-magnet, and not letting the patients know whether the electric circuit which "makes" 
and "unmakes" the magnet was complete or broken. How p. 396 far this test, had it been 
applied, would have satisfied the objector, may be imagined from his entirely ignoring all the 
tests, many of them at least as good, which were actually applied. The following are a few of 
these:--Test 1. Von Reichenbach arranged with a friend to stand in another room with a 
stone wall between him and the patient's bed, holding a powerful magnet, the armature of 
which was to be closed or opened at a given signal. The patient detected, on every occasion, 
whether the magnet was opened or closed. Test 2. M. Baumgartner, a professor of physics, 
after seeing the effects of magnets on patients, took from his pocket what he said was one 
of his most powerful magnets, to try its effects. The patient, to Von Reichenbach's 
astonishment, declared she found this magnet on the contrary very weak, and its action on 
her hardly more perceptible than a piece of iron. M. Baumgartner then explained that this 


magnet, though originally very powerful, had been as completely as possible deprived of its 
magnetism, and that he had brought it as a test. Here was suggestion and expectation in full 
force, yet it did not in the least affect the patient. (For these two tests see "Ashburner's 
Translation of Reichenbach," pp. 39, 40.) Test 3. A large crystal (placed in a new position 
before each patient was brought into the dark room) was always at once detected by means 
of its light, yellower and redder than that from magnets (loc. cit., p. 86). Test 4. A patient 
confined in a darkened passage held a wire which communicated with a room in which 
experiments were made on plates connected with this wire. As these plates were exposed to 
sunlight or shade, the patient described corresponding changes in the luminous 
appearances of the end of the wire (loc. cit. p. 147). Test 5. The light from magnets, &c., was 
thrown on a screen by a lens, so that the image could be instantly and noiselessly changed 
in size and position at pleasure. Twelve patients, eight of them healthy and new to the 
enquiry, saw the image, and described its alterations of size and position as the lens or 
screen was shifted in the dark (loc. cit., p. 585). Dr. Carpenter's only reply to all this is, that 
"Baron Reichenbach's researches upon 'Odyle' were discredited a quarter of a century ago, 
alike by the united voice of scientific opinion in his own country, and by that of the medical 
profession here." Even if this were the fact, it would have nothing to do with the matter, 
which is one of experiment and evidence, not of the belief or disbelief of certain prejudiced 
persons, since to discredit is not to disprove. The painless operations in mesmeric sleep 
were "discredited" by the highest medical authorities in this country, and yet they were true. 
But Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Ashburner, and others, accepted Reichenbach's discoveries; and some 
of the Vienna physicians even, after seeing the experiments with persons "whose honour, 
truthfulness, and impartiality they could vouch for," also accepted them as proved. 


The facts of the luminosity of magnets was also independently established by Dr. 
Charpignon, who, in his "Physiologie, Médicine, et Metaphysique du Magnetisme," published 
in 1845--the very same year in which the account of Von Reichenbach's observations first 
appeared--says: "Having placed before the sonnambulists four small bars of iron, one of 
which was magnetised by the loadstone, they could always distinguish this one from the 
others, from its two ends being enveloped in a brilliant vapour. The light was more brilliant 
at one end (the north pole) than at the other. | could never deceive them; they always 
recognised the nature of the poles, although when in their normal state they were in 
complete ignorance of the subject." Surely here is a wonderful confirmation. One observer in 
France and another in Germany make the same observation about the same time, and quite 
independently; and even the detail of the north pole being the more brilliant agrees with the 
statement of Reichenbach's sensitives (Ashburner's Trans., p. 20). 


Our readers can now judge how far the historic and scientific method has been followed in 
Dr. Carpenter's treatment of the researches of Von Reichenbach, not one of the essential 
facts here stated (and there are hundreds like them) being so much as alluded to, while 
"suggestion," "expectation," and "imposture," are offered as fully explaining everything. We 
cannot devote much time to the less important branches of the subject, but it is necessary 
to show that in every case Dr. Carpenter misstates facts and sets negative above positive 
evidence. Thus, as to the magnenometer1 and odometer of Mr. Rutter and Dr. Mayo, all the 
effects are imputed to expectation and unconscious muscular action, and we have this 
positive statement: "It was found that the constancy of the vibrations depended entirely 
upon the operator's watching their direction, and, further, that when such a change was 
made without the operator's knowledge in the conditions of the experiment, as ought, 
theoretically, to alter the direction of the oscillations, no such alteration took place." Yet Mr. 
Rutter clearly states-- 1. That the instrument can be affected through the hand of a third 
person with exactly the same result (Rutter's "Human Electricity," App., p. 54). 2. That the 
instrument is affected by a crystal on a detached stand brought close to the instrument, but 
without contact (loc. cit., p. 151). 3. That many persons, however "expectant" and anxious 
to succeed, have no power to move the instrument. 4. That substances unknown to the 


operator, and even when held by a third party caused correct indications, and that an 
attempt to deceive by using a substance under a wrong name was detected by the 
movements of the instrument (loc. cit., Appendix, p. Ivi.). Here then Mr. Rutter's p. 

398 positive testimony is altogether ignored, while the negative results of another person 
are set forth as conclusive. Next we have the evidence for the divining-rod similarly treated. 
Dr. Mayo is quoted as supporting the view that the rod moved in accordance with the 
"expectations" of the operator, but on the preceding page of Dr. Mayo's work, other cases 
are given in which there was no expectation; and the fact that Dr. Mayo was well aware of 
the source of error, and was a physiologist and physician of high rank, entitles his opinion as 
to the reality of the action in other cases to great weight. Again, we have the testimony of 
Dr. Hutton, who saw the Hon. Lady Milbanke use the divining-rod on Woolwich Common, and 
who declares that it turned where he knew there was water, and that in other places where 
he knew there was none it did not turn: that the lady's hands were closely watched, and that 
no mention of the fingers or hands could be detected, yet the rod turned so strongly and 
persistently that it became broken. No other person present could voluntarily or involuntarily 
cause the rod to turn in a similar way (Hutton's "Mathematical Recreations," Ed. 1840, p. 
711). The evidence on this subject is most voluminous, but we have adduced sufficient to 
show that Dr. Carpenter's supposed demonstration does not account for all the facts." 


Aside from that, | will make a sample note of errors and corrections in this review of 
Poidmore’s book. 


Richet is a good place to begin on discrepancies in Podmore’s account - see for 
example p. 23 of his “Thirty Years of Psychical Research” on Kerner and 
Hauff: https://archive.org/details/30YearsRichet/page/22/mode/1up 


vs. Podmore p. 100: 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=uiug.30112041470540&view=1up&seq=131 


As regards the Second French Commission on mesmerism which claimed clairvoyance to be 
real, we should begin with Frank Podmore's skeptical criticism, and see if we can salvage it 
from this dismissal. Podmore is as usual cynical and tendentious - he mentions data showing 
that blindfolds do not fully secure against sensory leakage, however he leaves out the full 
details of the findings. His defects are corrected by Charles Richet in his summary of the 
findings. (Thirty Years of Psychical Research, pp. 22-23): "A notable report was presented by 
Husson to the Paris Academy of Medicine, and appeared in 1833. Among the conclusions 
adopted, | give the following, which will seem bold, even today: "An effort of will or a fixed 
gaze has sufficed to produce magnetic phenomena, even when the subject was unaware. "A 
somnambulic state may give rise to new faculties, designated as clairvoyance, intuition, or 
interior prevision. "By an effort of will it is possible not only to act on the patient, but even to 
induce complete somnambulism and to dispel it, unknown to and out of sight of the patient, 
through closed doors. "We have seen two somnambulists with closed eyes distinguish 
objects placed before them; they have named the color and value of cards, have read words 
of script or some lines in books selected at random, and this when the eyelids were held 
down with our fingers." In spite of these declarations the scepticism of official science 
prevailed. Husson's report was disputed and then forgotten, and the metapsychic 
phenomena were taken up by novelists, and denied or disdained by men of science." 
(emphasis added) Richet's statements while giving a greater scope of what was surveyed 
than Podmore still leave out, possibly because it was less well known in psychic lore, or for 
whatever other reason, an important point - an 1837 follow-up commission was not 
successful. Eric Dingwall, in Abnormal Hypnotic Phenomena I, pp. 83-90, appraises this work, 
and the controversy it caused. A skeptic Dr. Burdin after this commission put aside some 


money for a prize for a successful demonstration of higher mesmeric phenomena (op cit., p. 
91). Regarding the ensuing results, Alfred Russel Wallace stated, "In 1837, however, in 
consequence of many accounts of clairvoyance then occurring in various parts of France, the 
Académie de Médecine offered a prize of three thousand francs to anyone who should prove 
his ability to read without use of the eyes. The daughter of a physician at Montpelier--Dr. 
Pigeaire--possessed this power, as testified by many persons of repute; and, in consequence 
of this offer, he brought her to Paris. Many persons saw her in private, and several 
physicians--MM. Orfila, Ribes, Reveillé-Parisé and others--certified the fact of her clairvoyant 
powers. But the members appointed by the Academy--less experienced than those of the 
Commission of 1831--began by making stipulations as to the complete enclosure of the 
clairvoyante's head, to which her father would not consent, and thus the opportunity of 
officially testing this lady was lost.1 Others presented themselves, but none p. 

201 succeeded. The result was therefore purely negative; but as there were in some cases 
suspicions of imposture or attempts at imposture, the report was, of course, against the 
existence of clairvoyance. This was only what might have been anticipated by all who had 
really investigated the subject. Professor William Gregory, of the University of Edinburgh, 
after twenty years' study of animal magnetism and an extensive personal experience, wrote 
as follows: "In regard to clairvoyance, | have never seen it satisfactorily exhibited except 
quite in private; and in this point my experience has simply confirmed the statements made 
by the best observers. | feel confident that everyone who chooses to devote some time and 
labor to the investigation may meet with it, either in his own cases or those of his friends." In 
his "Letters on Animal Magnetism" Professor Gregory gives several indisputable cases tested 
by himself. Dr. Haddock, Major Buckley, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Miss Martineau, Dr. Esdaile, 
Dr. Lee, and Dr. Elliotson, have all obtained evidence of the most convincing kind, much of 
which has been published; while many eminent physicians and men of science on the 
Continent obtained equally convincing results--all confirming the positive evidence of the 
French Commission of 1831, and proving that the negative results of the Commission of 
1837 were due to the inexperience and prejudices of the members. Yet, notwithstanding this 
cumulative proof, modern writers against the higher phenomena produced by hypnotism 
appear to be either totally ignorant of the existence of the five years' inquiry and elaborate 
report of the first commission of the p. 202 Académie de Médecine, or confound it with the 
second commission, which gave a purely negative report on one limited phase of the 
phenomena!" 


Dingwall, moreover, provides some information that Podmore omits, that in one of the tests 
in the commission that obtained positive findings (quoting from an account of the tests, Vol. 
I, op cit., p. 82), "M. Du Potet being desirous that not the slightest shadow of doubt should 
remain with regard to the nature of the physical influence exerted at will upon the 
somnambulist, proposed to place upon M. Petit as many bandages as we might think proper, 
and to operate upon him while in this state. In fact, we covered his face down to the nostrils 
with several neckcloths; we stopped up with gloves the cavity formed by the prominence of 
the nose, and we covered the whole with a black handkerchief, which descended, in the 
form of a veil, as far as the neck. The attempts to excite the magnetic susceptibility, by 
operating at a distance in every way, were then renewed; and, invariably, the same motions 
were perceived in the parts towards which the hand or the foot were directed.” 


Dingwall himself took the cases of the Didier brothers and Léonie B. to be "very striking" (op 
cit., p. 295), and Alan Gauld stated of Alexis Didier, in A History of Hypnotism (Cambridge 
University Press, 1992) pp. 239-240, "I cannot help suspecting that he, and certain other 
magnetic somnambules, did sometimes acquire and transmit information which they could 
not have come by in any of the ordinarily recognized ways." ... delving into this requires 
some detail ... Dingwall notes that those who criticized fraudulent somnambules like A.S. 
Morin considered Didier to be genuine (Dingwall, Vol. 1, op cit. p. 195). Podmore, in his 
discussion of the Trance phenomena of Mrs. Piper, argued that Didier was fraudulent 

(pp. 53-58), followed by a dispute with Alfred Russel Wallace - Wallace's opening 
commentary, Podmore's reply (the debate continues, but then covers other issues). 


Podmore reiterated his skepticism in Modern Spiritualism (1902), vol. I, ch. X. Then, 

in Mesmerism and Christian Science (1909), we find some change in view, as he is admitting 
(whether he is fully aware of it or not) to the reality of "travelling clairvoyance", - chapter 

IX begins with the following prefatory overview: "Community of sensation and clairvoyance 
partly explicable by thought-transference — Clairvoyance at close quarters largely 
fraudulent— But probably in some cases due to hyperaesthesia of vision — The case of 
Alexis Didier — His card-playing and reading in closed books — Houdin's testimony — Alexis 
probably an automatist — His description of sealed packets and of distant scenes possibly 
indicative of supernormal power — Other examples of probably telepathic clairvoyance 
given by Lee, Haddock, Gregory — Many Mesmerists see in these demonstrations proof of 
the action of the soul apart from the body" [Insofar as Podmore's Mesmerism and Christian 
Science deals with the mental healer Phineas Quimby, who was Eddy's influence and 
therefore the influence on Christian science, an updated overview is given by Alan Angoff in 
Abnormal Hypnotic Phenomena IV, pp. 42-60] 


Podmore then wrote of Didier in The Newer Spiritualism (1910), pp. 153-154, as follows: "Yet 
another illustration of an apparent mixture of genuine supernormal faculty with what might 
be interpreted as trickery will perhaps throw further light upon the problem. In the case to 
be quoted the nature of the "trickery" proves it to have been automatic. Alexis Didier was a 
well-known professional clairvoyant of the middle decades of last century. His feats were 
attested by Elliotson, Townshend, Newnham, and many other mesmerists and magnetists of 
this country and in France. The most remarkable things told of him are the reading of words 
or descriptions of articles in closed packets and the descriptions of distant scenes. Many of 
these feats are so precisely recorded and so well authenticated that it is difficult to doubt 
their genuineness. They stand on the same evidential level as many of the similar incidents 
recorded in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. 


There can be little doubt that Alexis was gifted with genuine telepathic powers of 
a remarkable kind. But his performances also included feats such as playing cards face 
downwards and reading with eyes bandaged, which resembled closely the ordinary trick 
performances of pseudo-clairvoyants. For a long time | found these questionable 
performances an insuperable bar to accepting the testimony, otherwise difficult to set aside, 
for his exercise of telepathy. But recently | have come across an interesting proof that Alexis 
was really in an abnormal state of consciousness during these dubious performances, and 
that, though his success was no doubt due to the exercise of his normal senses, he was 
probably not himself conscious of any deception in the matter." [emphasis added] (Podmore 
then proceeds, while afterwards arguing against conscious fraud on the part of Alexis, to 
provide his theory of hyper visual acuity as explaining some of the feats of Alexis with 
Houdin, arguing that in the "clairvoyance at close quarters sessions" Alexis was given a book 
which he rapidly turned the pages of, and could have perceived the words in pages in 
advance of where he stopped in the process of turning them. Here he sloppily, or perhaps 
cunningly and deceptively, conflates cases. This describes some incidents with Alexis which 
did not involve Houdin's control conditions (such as those with Lord Adare (Dingwall, op. cit., 
Vol. I., p. 166), and Sir John Forbes (ibid, p. 169)), but the original source regarding the 
Houdin case does not state this at all, and instead states that Houdin merely opened a book, 
not giving it to Alexis, and that Alexis read the words on a page 8 pages in advance of where 
Houdin opened it). 


Wallace argued against this position of Podmore's when it first appeared, writing, 

in prefatory remarks to the first English translation of the detailed report of Houdin's 
experiments with Didier as recorded in the work Marquis de Mirville (printed in Supplement 
5 to Part XXXV of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, in 1899), "Mr. 
Podmore admits that "Houdin's testimony is, no doubt, very striking"; but he urges that it is 
not conclusive as against the theory that subjects in trance may possess "preternormal 
acuteness of vision." To this | would reply that any such preternatural acuteness of vision as 
is here required has never been proved to exist, but has been suggested as the only means 


of explaining phenomena deemed too incredible for acceptance on any testimony; and, 
further, that if trance patients can see through cards, and tables, and eight pages of a 
printed book, to admit such "acuteness of vision" is only to admit "clairvoyance" under 
another name. 


| would here earnestly call the attention of our members to a very important elementary 
principle of sound reasoning too often neglected in discussions of these questions--that, as 
tersely stated by J. S. Mill, "an argument is not answered till it is answered at its best," and 
that no amount of negative or indirect evidence is of any weight as against good, positive, 
and direct evidence on the other side. | ask them to compare carefully this evidence of De 
Mirville and Houdin with that adduced by Mr. Podmore, and they will find that while the 
former consists of the very best direct evidence of facts, the latter is wholly negative, 
consisting of doubts, suspicions, and possibilities, every one of which is excluded in the 
direct evidence here given. 


This fundamental defect applies, in my opinion, to all Mr. Podmore's writings on this 
subject." 


The translation then is provided on pages 374-381 


Dingwall was impressed with tests with Alexis where he described the interior contents of 
closed boxes. He overviewed one that occured in The Zoist, Vol. Il, pp. 510-511, and 
criticized Podmore's debunking style of this kind of case as inadequate, noting, in a rejection 
of Podmore's account of the case (op cit., vol. I, p. 174), "This kind of criticism does not 
appear to me to be very helpful. It would appear that if Colonel Llewellyn had brought the 
case as a test, he would hardly have told Marcillet the details given by Alexis and the same 
objection would arise in the case of the few persons present who were acquainted with him. 
The possibility exists, however, and it is one that Podmore had not thought of, that the 
Colonel had presented the same box to another somnambule working in London at the same 
time and that this person had told Alexis, who therefore was prepared for the same test. The 
objection to this possibility is that there is no evidence whatever, as far as | know it, to 
support it." For other counters to skepticism, it appears that the account of Bertrand 
Meheust will have to be relied upon (see below). 


Dingwall, (op cit., Vol. I, pp. 176-193), positively described travelling clairvoyance tests of 
Alexis, afterwards, he turned to Alexis' brother Adolphe. He then stated, on p. 205, in 
discussing the case of the Didier brothers, "The evidence for the paranormal acquisition of 
information seems to me to be very strong: the travelling clairvoyance also and the 
discovery of lost objects can be linked with it; and the evidence for thought-transmission 
cannot just be put on one side. It is true that a good deal of the sealed letter reading and 
ecarte playing is very suspicious, aS ample evidence exists that, in the majority of cases at 
the time, successes in these directions were almost certainly due to faulty blindfolding and 
other sources of error. But many of the phenomena with both Alexis and Adolphe seem to 
me to be of a different order from those reported with other somnambules; and even if we 
go so far as to assume that the sitters were merely getting back what they told the subject 
without knowing what they were doing, it would not account for correct facts being given 
which had to be verified later." 


Charles Richet, in Thirty Years of Psychical Research, p. 118, stated, "Alexis gave President 
Seguier a proof of lucidity (not telepathy) of a very curious kind. Alexis, mentally travelling 
to the President's room, saw a handbell on the table. "No," said M. Seguier, "there is no 
handbell." But on returning home that afternoon he found that a handbell had been placed 
on his table. The President had not given his name (Delaage, Les mysteres du 
magnetizms)." 


Richet wrote (op cit., p. 119), "Alphonse Karr and Victor Hugo obtained decisive proofs of 
cryptesthesia with Alexis, hypnotized by Marillat. The testimony of Alphonse Karr and Victor 
Hugo would be insufficient if it referred only to a game at cards played with Alexis, for clever 


prestidigitation can do anything of the kind, but there is much more; Alexis told Alphonse 
Karr that he (Karr) had placed a branch of white azalea in an empty bottle before leaving his 
house; which was the fact. Victor Hugo had prepared a packet tied up with string in which he 
had written the word "politique"; this was read by Alexis. Alexandre Dumas also tells of a 
memorable seance, but his testimony is less precise. Alexis, when M. Vivant came to consult 
him, said that he had come concerning some lost object-four banknotes of one thousand 
francs-which was correct, and he added, "Do not complain to the police, no one has stolen 
them, they have fallen behind a drawer in your desk." M. Vivant, on returning home, found 
them there." 


lan Stevenson, in A World in a Grain of Sand: The Clairvoyance of Stefan Ossowiecki, stated 
of Didier, in a chapter comparing Ossowiecki, who could be regarded as Didier's successor, 
to Didier, when considering the phenomena (pp.151-152): "He sometimes described objects, 
such as a bone, that experimenters had concealed. Of such objects he could sometimes give 
the history (Elliotson, 1845). He could state the previous activities of someone not 
personally known to him. For example, one report credits him with accurately recounting 
unusual events occurring two days earlier in the life of an Englishman resident in Paris 
(Elliotson, 1849). On another occasion he described in detail an obscure episode that 
occured in 1812 during the Peninsular War in Spain; this happened some 30 years before 
Didier's correct and later fully verified description of the episode (Elliotson, 1845, 1846). 
Didier also demonstrated a kind of "travelling clairvoyance" during which he would describe 
the location and the contents of distant houses he could never have seen. His statements 
about the interior of the houses he visited in this way included details of paintings hung on 
the walls (Elliotson, 1845; Lee, 1866).”] 


| feel a need to validate Ossowiecki to demonstrate replication: 


See Dingwall (1922). An Experiment With the Polish Medium Stephan Ossowiecki. (In this 
account of the experiment, published in the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
after ruling out any possibility of access to the contents of the envelope by normal means, 
Dingwall concluded, "The supernormal character of the incident seems to me quite clear and 
decisive." Regarding this experiment conjuring expert Harry Price, in Fifty Years of Psychical 
Research, pp. 41-42, the following: "It is a relief to turn from rather clever conjuring tricks to 
the really abnormal cognizance of the contents of a sealed package, a feat accomplished 
during my attendance at the Second International Congress for Psychical Research, held at 
Warsaw in August and September, 1923) by the Polish engineer, Stefan Ossowiecki. Dr. E. J. 
Dingwall, then research officer of the (British) S.P.R., also attended the Congress and took 
with him a sealed package, consisting of coloured opaque envelopes, in which were a 
message in French, a date, and crude drawings of a bottle and a flag. By merely holding the 
package, Ossowiecki correctly visualized the flag and the bottle, the colours of the 
envelopes, and the numerals of the date, though not in the order as written. Because he had 
himself prepared the drawing, etc., and in order to eliminate the possibility of telepathy, 
Dingwall did not attend the experiment, the result of which was cheered by those present, 
Baron Schrenck-Notzing rushing up to the medium and crying “Merci, merci, au nom de la 
science!" 


Most of the skepticism regarding Ossowiecki is countered by Weaver on pp. 64-69 of the 
2002 EJP article Poland: Home of Mediums. Weaver noted that the test of Dingwall was 
overlooked by critics, and supersedes their objections. 


More information can be found in Geley on Ossowiecki: 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cqi/pt?id=mdp.39015074656805&seq=109 
See also Besterman (1933). An Experiment in "Clairvoyance" With M. Stefan Ossowiecki. 


(Whereas the Dingwall paper is more proof oriented, this is more process-oriented. 
Stevenson, Weaver, and Barrington noted (p. 66) that Besterman's "choice of target was 


more process oriented than was Dingwall's, in that he sought answers to two questions, 
firstly, whether the medium, despite not knowing any English, perceived the meaning 
associated with the drawing of a bottle of ink with the words "Swan Ink" written on it; i.e., 
would he show any apprehension of the black swan trademark associated with those words, 
or would he show any apprehension of "swan" or "bird". Secondly, Besterman folded the 
paper so that one of these words was folded over on itself, while the other was not; a 
psychic operating by clairvoyance might be expected to have clearer sight of the unfolded 
word, on the principle that if you hold up to the light a paper on which a word is written and 
then folded over on itself, you would normally have great difficulty in deciphering the word." 
Hansel's dismissal of this experiment is refuted by text from the report - "I minutely 
examined the envelopes and found that with the exception of considerable wear and tear on 
the outer envelope, they were all intact. The private marks which | had made and which 
would have been inevitably disturbed on any attempt to open the envelopes, were all in 
order. | have no hesitation in saying that none of the envelopes was opened. | am also 
satisfied that no effort was made [...] to render the contents transparent by chemical means. 
The same is true of X-ray and similar methods.”). 


In retrospect, as regards Alexix Didier, it could be said that the best of the experiments of 
this period were good for the time they took place in, and provided a foundation upon which 
rested the more stringent modern work (in some ways they were more interesting, perhaps 
parapsychologists will want to consider replicating them under modern conditions of 
control). It would appear that subsequent scholarship has argued more in the favor of these 
experiments, though | am precluded from it so long as | remain illiterate in French. 

In Authors of the Impossible, p. 237, Jeffrey Kripal overviews Bertrand Meheust's study of 
Didier, Un voyant prodigieux : Alexis Didier, 1826-1866 (Les Empécheurs de penser en rond 
(February 27, 2003)), stating, "Any attempted summary of the history of psychical research 
and modern paranormal phenomena-including the one | have sketched here and there 
throughout the present set of chapters-is all too prone to impressions of secondhand rumor 
and suspicions of sloppy thinking, as if the authors of the last two centuries were somehow 
not as smart or careful as those of this one. The truth is that Meheust's study of Alexis Didier 
reaches to nearly five hundred pages and explores virtually every imaginable criticism and 
reading, and that in this it resembles and extends the work of such earlier researchers as 
Frederic Myers, William James, Richard Hodgson, and Hereward Carrington, all of whom we 
have met before. Such invocations, however brief, are worth making here, since there is 
much nonsense written about the history of psychical research, with the greatest nonsense 
of all being the ignorant claim that it was never carefully done." The text given below, Didier 
in the Zoist, begins with a review of Meheust's study of Didier, and then features primary 
sources establishing Didier's phenomena. A subsequent overview by Alan Gauld of 
experiments with Leonie B is given in that section, with some additional commentary 
added). 


See West & Barrington (2004). Didier in the Zoist. (further overview of the feats of Alexis) 


Gauld (1996). Notes on the career of the somnambule Léonie. (discusses the career of, and 
heterogeneous, but very notable, results obtained in the career of the somnambule Léonie - 
see for fascinating results with this subject the paper "On Telepathic Hypnotism, and its 
relation to other forms of Hypnotic Suggestion" by Frederic W. H. Myers. Gurney overviewed 
a couple of corroborating cases for that particular phenomenon - see the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research V (1888), pp. 221-223) 


Finishing up his treatment of the earlier mild occult, Podmore discusses the work of the 
herald of Spiritualism Andrew Jackson Davis. On the "prophet of Spiritualism", Andrew 
Jackson Davis, Podmore, in Vol. 1, ch. XI, provides negative evidence on his “pseudoscience” 
and alleged plagiarism, etc., whereas Doyle provides positive evidence in his History of 
Spiritualism, Vol. 1, ch. Ill. A text (Andrew Jackson Davis - The First American Prophet and 


Clairvoyant - June 15, 2006 by John DeSalvo) attempts to show that some of Davis' trance 
utterances predated modern scientific discoveries that were subsequent to his time period. 
One thing interesting that Doyle notes is the fact of relevant trance utterances from Davis 
coinciding with the phenomena of the Fox sisters, discussed below. I'd also like to note that 
mesmeric subjects were making revelations about the afterlife coinciding with and 
resembling those of Davis - Gauld noted in his The Founders of Psychical 

Research (Schocken Books, 1968), p. 66, that "[English spiritualism's] path was to some 
extent prepared by the growing curiosity about mesmerism and its phenomena which 
marked the eighteen-forties. The leading mesmeric periodical, the Zo/st (1843-56), a journal 
with some scientific status, published quite a few accounts of supposed mesmeric 
clairvoyance. In a little book called Somnolims and Psycheism (1849) Dr. J. Haddock 
published accounts of the next world which his mesmeric subject, Emma, a girl totally 
unable to read or write, had dictated in a state of 'exstasis'. Emma's revelations bore a 
marked resemblance to those of Swedenborg and of Andrew Jackson Davis. So too did the 
revelations which Alphonse Cahagnet heard from his mesmeric subjects and set down in 
his Arcanes fr la Vie Future Dévoilés (1847-8; English translation The Celestial Telegraph, 
1850). W. Gregory, author of Letters on Animal Magnetism (1851), a most influential work, 
speaks highly of both Haddock and Cahagnet, though he thinks that Andrew Jackson Davis 
obtained the leading ideas of his Principles of Nature through thought-transference with 
those around him.” 


We are now transitioning to Book 2 of Podmore’s work, “Early American Spiritualism”, and as 
a wrap up of our previous inquiry, | would like to encourage people to read: 


Wallace (1877). Carpenter's "Mesmerism, Spiritualism, &c., Historically and Scientifically 
Considered" (a caustic review of a book from an early antagonist) 


... prior to a consideration of that work. 


Let us now begin. 


| will not repeat analysis of the major mediums that | do with my destruction of 
Podmore’s “The Newer Spiritualism”, | will just show that Podmore’s charges of 
mediumistic fraud all over the place can be controverted. | will provide an alternate 
history to the one Podmore does.” | will focus on the Fox sisters, Florence Cook, , 
Henry Slade, and William Stainton Moses.” 


| would like to begin by providing context superseding the idea that it was local to 
America. The anthropologist and psychofolklorist Andrew Lang noted in "Cock-Lane 
and Common Sense", pp. 34-36: Thus enough is known to show that savage 
Spiritualism wonderfully resembles, even in minute details, that of modern mediums 
and seances, while both have the most striking parallels in the old classical 
thaumaturgy. 


This uniformity, to a certain extent, is not surprising, for savage, classical, and modern 
spiritualism all repose on the primaeval animistic hypothesis as their metaphysical 
foundation. The origin of this hypothesis — namely, that disembodied intelligences exist and 
are active — is explained by anthropologists as the result of early reasonings on life, death, 
sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, the phenomena of epilepsy, and the illusions of Starvation. 
This scientific theory is, in itself, unimpeachable ; normal phenomena, psychological and 
physical, might suggest most of the animistic beliefs. 


12 | recommend pitting Podmore’s dismissals against The Facts of Psychic Science 
and Philosophy (1927) by Holms and Richet's Thirty Years of Psychical Research 
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At the same time 'veridical hallucinations,' if there are any, and clairvoyance, if there is such 
a thing, would do much to originate and confirm the animistic opinions. Meanwhile, the 
extraordinary similarity of savage and classical spiritualistic rites, with the corresponding 
similarity of alleged modern phenomena, raises problems which it is more easy to state than 
to solve. For example, such occurrences as 'rappings,' as the movement of untouched 
objects, as the lights of the seance room, are all easily feigned. But that ignorant modern 
knaves should feign precisely the same raps, lights, and movements as the most remote 
and unsophisticated barbarians, and as the educated Platonists of the fourth century after 
Christ, and that many of the other phenomena should be identical in each case, is certainly 
noteworthy. This kind of folk-lore is the most persistent, the most apt to revive, and the 
most uniform. We have to decide between the theories of independent invention; of 
transmission, borrowing, and secular tradition; and of a substratum of actual fact.") 


On the Fox sister mediums, who allegedly started modern spiritualism by faking 
rappings, and Crookes' endorsement of Kate Fox, which critics attempt to impeach 
him by, counter-evidence, Gauld wrote in "The Founders of Psychical Research", p. 
26: "The trouble with all toe, ankle, and knee theories is the absolute failure of of 
their proponents (including Margaretta Fox) to tell precisely how the joints precisely 
how the joints or members could be manipulated so as to produce the famous 
rapings in a convincing way. Quite a few people who could crack their toes or their 
knees came forward to give a public demonstration of their powers; but no toe 
cracker of whom | have heard could tap out a rhythm in the least comparable way 
to that which any one of the Fox sisters could produce on a good day. The sisters 
could obtain not just regular rappings, but arpeggios and cadenzas of raps at a rate 
not unlike that of a musician playing a fast passage. It is difficult to believe that the 
human being has ever existed who could work his toes to this tune." 


Gauld noted, op cit, p. 26n3, "Cromwell Varley (a noted electrical engineer and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society) said that Kate Fox produced for him ‘a chorus of raps such as fifty 
hammers, all striking rapidly, could hardly produce" (Dial. Soc. Report, p. 165). Sir William 
Crookes said that he had heard 'a cascade of sharp sounds as from an induction coil in full 
work' (Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism, London, 1874, p. 86). The violence of 
the blows was also sometimes such as to rule out toe- or knee- cracking. Crookes (op. cit., p. 
87) said that the raps which Kate produced were 'sometimes loud enough to be heard 
several rooms off'. Cf. R. D. Owen, The Debatable Land, 2nd edn., London, 1874, pp. 274-7." 


Doyle noted, as regards the "confession" of fraud "The statement would settle the question 
if we could take the speaker's words at face value, but unfortunately the author is compelled 
to agree with Mr. Isaac Funk, an indefatigable and impartial researcher, that Margaret at this 
period of her life could not be relied upon. 


What is a good deal more to the purpose is that Mr. Funk sat with Margaret, that he heard 
the raps " all round the room " without detecting their origin, and that they spelt out to him 
a name and address which were correct and entirely beyond the knowledge of the medium. 
The information given was wrong, but, on the other hand, abnormal power was shown by 
reading the contents of a letter in Mr. Funk's pocket. Such mixed results are as puzzling as 
the other larger problem discussed in this chapter." - Doyle, The History of Spiritualism, Vol. 
|, pp. 109-110: https://archive.org/stream/historyofspiritu015638mbp#page/n119/mode/ 
2up - Fox's later revelation that she had been paid by antagonists to make a false confession 
is not surprising in light of this (see op. cit., p. 

106): https://archive.org/stream/historyofspiritu015638mbp#page/n115/mode/2up 


Noting all of this, consider the contents of McLuhan's book "Randi's Prize: What Skeptics Say 
About the Paranormal, Why They're Wrong, and Why it Matters" (2010), regarding the 


invalidity of the "confession"- its inconsistencies with the primary sources - and the other 
sources cited for a reevaluation. 


It is true that there were some failed sittings, but this does not impeach the phenomena. 
Thus Nichol, in chapter 1, "Historical Overview" of Handbook of Parapsychology (Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1977), Part IV. Parapsychology and Physical Systems, on p. 
307, noted, "Mrs. E. M. Sidgwick (1886b) had several seances with Kate (then Mrs. Jencken) 
in 1874 and 1885, and though she discovered no fraud, she remained unconvinced. Lord 
Rayleigh (1919), the future Nobel physicist, had sittings with Mrs. Jencken at his country 
house which left him unable to form a definite opinion one way or the other. One thing he 
could not explain on normal grounds was floating lights as much as 6 and 8 feet distant from 
the medium." 


Regarding the evaluation of the Seybert commission, we can consult the primary source, 
which shows no fraud at all: Mr Furness, with the 'medium's ' permission, places his hand on 
one of her feet. The 'Medium '—' There are the raps now, strong—yes, | hear them.' Mr 
Furness (to the ' Medium ')—' This is the most wonderful thing of all, Mrs Kane ; | distinctly 
feel them in your foot. There is not a particle of motion in your foot, but there is an unusual 
pulsation.’ " 


So there might be insight into the physiology of raps, but no proof that their origin is 
fraudulent. 


Capron's "Modern Spiritualism" (1855) is a source refuting the early counter-claims (the 
Buffalo doctors, Professor Page, etc.) 


Capron, pp. 390-392, noted that in the original report of the critic E.P. Langworthy, the 
source of the raps could not be found, but that Langworthy later modified his statements 
fraudulently so as to make it appear that fraud by the Fox sisters was 

indicated: https://archive.org/stream/modernspirituali00capr#page/390/mode/2up 


Capron, p.305, wrote, "Among the persons who visited the Misses Fox, at Washington, were 
Prof. Henry and Prof. Page, of the Smithsonian Institute. The former expressed great 
surprise, on his first visit, that he could not find out the source of the sounds. "It is true ! " he 
exclaimed with surprise. He tried several experiments ; had the girls stand on a cloak with a 
silk lining, and, hearing no rapping, concluded it to be electricity, and published in one of the 
Washington papers a card to that effect. Prof. Page has since published a pamphlet 
"expose," in which he takes the ground that no well-educated man will for a moment 
suppose the sounds to be electrical ; but that it is all sheer fraud and trickery ! He is even 
sure that this is the case, although he did not discover the trick. | shall notice this " expose " 
more fully in the Appendix of this book." 


In the appendix, p. 425, he noted: 


"| think | have recorded pretty much all the different kinds of newspaper exposures ; and it is 
only necessary to mention that, during the winter of 1852-3, a Methodist minister, who calls 
himself Rev. H. Mattison, AjOL., delivered many lectures, pretending to expose the " 
rappings " (for which the press, in different places, accused him of obtaining money under 
false pretences) , but was so bold in his asserting that the things alleged never did happen, 
that he attracted little notice except as a pretender. He afterward published a book entitled 
"Spirit Rappings Overthrown," being a very feeble attempt at wit, and perfectly successful as 
a blackguard. In the summer of the same year one "Professor Charles G. Page," of 
Washington, D. C, published a book (or pamphlet of ninety-six pages), in which he said as 
near nothing as possible. It was truly " full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." The 
nearest a position he took was, that the sounds were produced by leaden balls tied to the 
toes ! The tables, &c, never moved as pretended. This, | think, is a fair " table of contents " 
of these two books. They were both considered as the true " expose " by some newspaper 
editors, but the notices of them did not appear quite as confident as those of former 


exposures. The press seemed to be weary of so often endorsing any new pretender to 
exposures." 


Wallace wrote - "But what is evidently thought to be the most crushing blow is the 
declaration of Mrs. Culver given at length in the Appendix. This person was a connection of 
the Fox family, and she declared that the Misses Fox told her how it was all done, and asked 
her to assist them in deceiving the visitors; two gentlemen certify to the character of Mrs. 
Culver. The answer to this slander is to be found in Capron's "Modern Spiritualism," p. 423. 
Mr. Capron was an intimate friend of the Fox family, and Catherine Fox was staying with him 
at Auburn, while her sisters were at Rochester being examined and tested by the 
committee. Yet Mrs. Culver says it was Catherine who told her "that when her feet were held 
by the Rochester Committee the Dutch servant-girl rapped with her knuckles under the floor 
from the cellar." Here is falsehood with circumstance; for, first, Catherine was not there at 
all; secondly, the Committee never met at the Fox's house, but in various public rooms at 
Rochester; thirdly, the Fox family had no "Dutch servant-girl" at any time, and at that time 
no servant-girl at all. The gentlemen who so kindly signed Mrs. Culver's certificate of 
character did not live in the same town, and had no personal knowledge of her; and, lastly, | 
am informed that Mrs. Culver has since retracted the whole statement, and avowed it to be 
pure invention (see Mrs. Jencken's letter to "Atheneeum," June 9, 1877). It is to be remarked, 
too, that there are several important mistakes in Dr. Carpenter's account. He says the 
"deposition" of Mrs. Culver was not made more than six years ago, whereas it was really 
twenty-six years ago; and he says it was a "deposition before the magistrates of the town in 
which she resided," by which, of course, his readers will understand that it was on oath, 
whereas it was a mere statement before two witnesses, who, without adequate knowledge, 
certified to her respectability!" - Alfred Russel Wallace, Review of Carpenter's "Mesmerism, 
Spiritualism, &c., Historically and Scientifically Considered" (Quarterly Journal of Science, 
July 1877), p. 408: http://people.wku.edu/charles.smith/wallace/S270.htm 


Paul J. Gaunt in "Mrs. Norman Culver, and Kate Fox", Psypioneer Volume 7, No 9: September 
2011, pp. 280-288, brings upon further discredit to the Culver testimony: 
www.woodlandway.org/PDF/PP7.9September2011.pdf 


In the footnote to his statement, Wallace wrote, "Since the MS. of this article left my hands, | 
have seen Dr. Carpenter's letter in the "Athenzeum" of June 16th, withdrawing the charges 
founded on the declaration of Mrs. Culver, which, it seems, Dr. Carpenter obtained from no 
less of an authority than Mr. Maskelyne! the great conjuror and would-be "exposer" of 
spiritualism. He still, however, maintains the validity of the explanation of the "raps" by 
Professor Flint and his coadjutors, who are said to have proved that persons who have 
"trained themselves to the trick," can produce an "exact imitation" of these sounds. This 
"exact imitation" is just what has never been proved, and the fact that a "training" is 
admitted to be required, does not explain a sudden occurrence of these sounds as soon as 
the Fox family removed temporarily to the house at Hydesville. If Dr. Carpenter would refer 
to better and earlier authorities than Mr. Maskelyne and M. Louis Figuier, he would learn 
several matters of importance. He would find that Professors Flint, Lee, and Coventry, after 
one hasty visit to the mediums, published their explanation of the "raps" in a letter to the 
"Buffalo Commercial Advertiser," dated February 17th, 1851, before making the 
investigation on the strength of which they issued their subsequent report, which, therefore, 
loses much of its value since it interprets all the phenomena in accordance with a theory to 
which the reporters were already publicly committed. On this scanty evidence we are asked 
to believe that two girls, one of them only nine years old, set up an imposture which for a 
long time brought them nothing but insult and abuse, subjected their father to public rebuke 
from his minister, and made their mother seriously ill; and that they have continuously 
maintained the same for nearly thirty years, and in all this long period have never once been 
actually detected. But there are facts in the early history of these phenomena which 
demonstrate the falsehood of this supposition, but which Dr. Carpenter, as usual, does not 
know, or, if he knows does not make public. These facts are, firstly, that two previous 


inhabitants of the House at Hydesville testified to having heard similar noises in it; and, 
secondly, that on the night of March 31st, 1848, Mrs. Fox and the children left the house, Mr. 
Fox only remaining, and that during all night and the following night, in presence of a 
continual influx of neighbours the "raps" continued exactly the same as when the two girls 
were present. This crucial fact is to be found in all the early records, and it is surprising that 
it can have escaped Dr. Carpenter, since it is given in so popular a book as Mr. R. Dale 
Owen's "Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World" (p. 209). Mr. Owen visited the spot, 
and obtained a copy of the depositions of twenty-one of the neighbours, which was drawn up 
and published a few weeks after the events. This undisputed fact, taken in connection with 
the great variety of sounds--varying from taps, as with a knitting-needle, to blows as with a 
cannon-ball or sledge-hammer--and the conditions under which they occur--as tested by Mr. 
Crookes and the Dialectical Committee, completely and finally dispose of the "joint and 
tendon" theory as applicable to the ascertained facts. What, therefore, can be the use of 
continually trying to galvanise into life this thoroughly dead horse, along with its equally 
dead brother the table-turning "indicator"?" 


As regards Florence Cook, Mary Rose Barrington wrote: 

"It is not at all difficult to make a convincing case against the genuineness of Florence 
Cook's full-form materializations, creatures apparently composed of all-too-solid flesh and 
blood, one of which walked around arm-in-arm with the equally solid creation of Rosina 
Showers, a medium whose fraudulent methods became known to Crookes. It is easy in the 
light of so many indications of fraud to overlook the testimonial to her mediumship provided 
by Cromwell Varley's test. Varley attached electrodes to Florence's arms in a way that would 
make escape from an electrical circuit very difficult if not impossible (Stephenson, 1966), 
and still a materialized figure presented herself, a rather convincing one in that, according to 
Varley's report in The Spiritualist of 20th March 1874, she appeared not only in full form but 
also "half materialised from her waist upwards, the lower extremities being absent". 
Phantom forms with parts missing are much more persuasive than those that are 
indistinguishable from fleshly humans. 


Varley was a Fellow of the Royal Society specializing in electrical engineering, and he was 
using his own apparatus, but Stein sees no difficulty in positing that it was Crookes 
(described in the reports as "also present" and as one of the "observers") who would have 
taken over from Varley the task of attaching electrodes to Florence's arms, and would have 
come equipped with resistors to insert into the circuit in place of the medium so that she 
would be free to impersonate a materialization. This all seems highly unlikely in view of 
Varley's observation about the state in which he found Florence at the end of the sitting: 
"The sovereigns, blotting paper, and wires were exactly as | [not Crookes] had left them, viz. 
attached to her arms by pieces of elastic." No statement could be clearer." 


Regarding Crookes and Florence Cook and the alleged impropriety, for an evaluation of 
Trevor Hall's verdict on the issue as a whole, refutation of claims of fraud with Florence 
Cook, and support for Florence Cook's phenomena, see John Beloff's commentary in "In 
Honor of GAM Zorab" (Netherlands: Dutch Society for Parapsychology, 1986. 163p. Bibl: 128- 
161; Chap bibl; 1 

illus).: https://ia601200.us.archive.org/13/items/NotesonSpiritualismandPsychicalResearch/ 
ZorabKatieKing.pdf Then see chapter X., "Materializations and "Katie King"" in Herbert 
Thurston's "Church and Spiritualism" for a refutation of the objections of Frank Podmore, 
Klinckowstr6m, etc, on the Katie King 

phenomena: https://ia601200.us.archive.org/13/items/NotesonSpiritualismandPsychicalRese 
arch/ThurstonKatieKing.pdf 


One online article by a spiritualist that is very good on this subject is "A Lawyer Defends Sir 
William Crookes" by Victor Zammit, though in no way is it a substitute for the above 
meticulously researched items: http://www.victorzammit.com/articles/sirwilliam.html 


Inexplicable as this is, there are cross-cultural corroborations. St. Augustine, writing in his 
"City of God", discussed materialization mediumship - as cited in Psychical and supernormal 
phenomena their observation and experimentation by Dr. Paul Joire. Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York, 1916. p. 462: https://archive.org/stream/psychicalsupernoOOjoirrich#page/462/ 
mode/2up 


Onto Henry Slade. Podmore wrote in vol. 2 of “Mediums of the Nineteenth 
Century” (pp. 87 - 90) In the middle of July, 1876, there came to London a 
new American medium, "Dr.” Henry Slade. Slade, whose fame had preceded 
him to our shores, was warmly welcomed by leading Spiritualists. Serjeant 
Cox, Dr. Carter Blake, Dr. Wyld," Mr. W. H. Harrison, and others had 
successful sittings with him, and published their experiences. The following 
extract from an article in the Worla gives a fair idea of the phenomena 
presented :- 


"A highly-wrought nervous temperament, a dreamy mystical face, regular 
features, eyes luminous with expression, a rather sad smile, and a certain 
melancholy grace of manner were the impressions conveyed by the tall lithe 
figure introduced to me as Dr. Slade. He is the sort of man you would pick 
out of a roomful as an enthusiast. He at once invited me into a back room on 
the same floor, in the centre of which stood a small table, without a cloth or 
other covering. We were now alone together, the door was closed, and, 
responding to Dr. Slade's invitation, | seated myself at one side of the table, 
he also sitting at it sideways. The corner of the table was between us. The 
table was about five feet by four, had four legs, no ledge below or covering 
upon it. It would be difficult to imagine anything simpler or more 
aboveboard, as we both placed our palms upon it. 


“Dr. Slade's long, white, nervous fingers had scarcely touched mine when a 
violent knocking began. The doctor became visibly agitated. There is no 
mistaking the signs of genuine agitation; and | may say at once that Dr. 
Slade's own transitions of ex- pression, his excitement, and subsequent 
exhaustion, impressed me as strongly as anything which happened during 
this curious inter- view. You are a medium, sir,’ he gasped ; and I, feeling like 
the man who had talked prose all his life without knowing it, smiled feebly, 
as if to say, 'So you've found me out.’ The knocking immediately became 
more vehement, and the doctor declared the spirit (of his wife) wished to 
pronounce upon my claims to medium- ship. There were a couple of 
ordinary-looking school slates lying near, and taking one of these, and 
placing on it loosely a tiny piece of common slate-pencil, bitten from a stick 
and about the size of a grain of wheat, the doctor held the slate under the 
table with one hand, saying at the same time, 'Is this gentleman a medium, 
Allie?' The words were hardly spoken before there was a sound of writing, 
followed by two or three vigorous taps. The slate was looked at, and 'He is 
not,' in a flowing hand, was written on it. 


"Then came more and violent knockings at the table, a chair at the farthest 
corner from Dr. Slade was lifted rapidly in the air and hurled to the ground 
without visible agency. My coat and trousers were plucked violently, and | 
was pinched and patted, all with great rapidity, and in quarters which it 
seemed absolutely impossible Dr. Slade could reach. A hand appeared and 
disappeared fitfully, but with unmistakable reality, close to me; and when the 
slate was produced with a similar crumb of pencil, once on it when it was 
held under the table, and once under it when it was placed on the table, 
messages of various kinds were inscribed rapidly and in different 
handwritings. One, the longest, was of a religious character, and inculcated 
the usual religious lessons. Others were in reply to questions in which | 
pressed hard for a communication on some subject which could be only 
known to myself. Dr. Slade did not discourage this, but said, 'We can but try; 
write the name of the deceased person you wish to communicate with on the 
side of the slate | cannot see, and we'll ask if he be present.’ | did so, and the 
answer came promptly that - (giving the initials of the name | had written) 
was not present. | tried again, writing another name. The slate was held 
under the table, and a message came in the first person, signed with the 
Christian name in full and the initial of the surname, saying, 'I cannot write 
more at present,’ or something equally vague.” 


“I had not, and have not, a glimmering of an idea how the effects described 
had been produced, and | came away inexpressibly puzzled and perplexed." 


The present writer paid a visit to Slade early in September of this year, and 
was profoundly impressed with the perform- ance. Moreover, it appeared at 
the discussion which followed the reading of Professor Barrett's paper at the 
British Asso- ciation meeting of the same year, that several men of science 
had visited Slade, and were unable to explain what they saw in his presence. 
Lord Rayleigh mentioned that he had gone to Slade in company with a 
professional conjurer, who had admitted that he was completely puzzled. 


Slade's triumphant career, however, was speedily cut short. On the 16th of 
September, 1876, within a few days of the British Association meeting, there 
appeared in the Times a letter from Professor Ray Lankester setting forth the 
results of a visit which he, in company with Dr. Donkin, had paid to Slade the 
previous day. Having satisfied himself at a previous visit, by close 
observation of Slade's movements and general demeanour, that the medium 
wrote the messages with his own hand upon the slate while it was being held 
under the table, Professor Lankester put his hypothesis to the test by 
snatching the slate out of Slade's hand before the ostensible sound of writing 
was heard, at a time when, pre- sumably, therefore, the spirits had not 
begun to write. As he anticipated, he found the message already written. No 
doubt to an observer in Professor Lankester's position the demonstration of 
fraud left nothing to be desired. He had seen the movements of Slade's arm 
in the act of writing, and had found the writing so produced, where and when 


no writing should have been. But the Spiritualists were perhaps justified in 
not accepting the incident as conclusive. Slade defended himself by 
asserting that, immediately before the slate was snatched from his hand, he 
had heard the spirit writing, and had said so, but that his words were lost 
confusion which followed. If we grant that Slade's testimony was as good as 
Professor Lankester's or Dr. Donkin's, it was difficult summarily to dismiss 
this plea. Moreover, as Mr. C. C. Massey and others pointed out, the 
exposure was at all events incomplete. Slade's best "tests” were given when 
the slate was held above the table and never allowed to be out of the 
observer's sight; sentences had been written under such conditions, it was 
alleged, on the sitter's own slate, brought with him for the purpose, or even 
on the inside of a double-folding slate. 


Others were confident that their messages had been written on the upper 
side of the slate, which was of course in- accessible to Slade when pressed 
tightly against the table; or, again, that the writing had been produced when 
Slade's hand was not in contact with the slate at all; that Slade's nails were 
pared so close that it was impossible for him to have held a fragment of slate 
pencil as suggested by Pro- fessor Lankester; that the touches and 
movements of furniture were such as could not have been effected by 
Slade's hands or feet; and, finally, that pertinent answers had been given to 
questions written on a slate held out of the medium's sight. Even if it was 
admitted that Dr. Lankester had demonstrated trickery on the occasion in 
question, there was much in Slade's performance that remained obscure: the 
explanation offered was not effective.? 


The incident had a disastrous sequel for Dr. Slade. Pro- fessor Lankester 
obtained a summons against him for unlaw- fully using subtle craft to 
deceive certain persons, to wit: E. Ray Lankester, Henry Sidgwick, R. H. 
Hutton, Edmund Gurney, and W. B. Carpenter. After a hearing which lasted 
for several days Slade was found guilty, and sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment with hard labour. He appealed against the sentence. The 
appeal was heard on the 29th June, 1877, the prosecution in this instance 
being undertaken by the Treasury. The conviction was, however, quashed at 
the outset, on the ground that the words “by palmistry or otherwise," which 
appeared in the statute, had been omitted. Slade at once left the country, 
and the fresh summons which was issued at the instance of Professor 
Lankester on the - Letter to the Times, 18th Sept., 1876, and correspondence 
on following days. 


Podmore wrote in a footnote that “Professor Lankester clearly underrated 
Slade's skill, and, by implication, the intelligence of those whom Slade 
deceived. Mr. Maskelyne states that it cost him "a few weeks' hard practice" 
to imitate Slade's performances (Pall Mall Gazette, 25th April, 1885).” 


After this we have the Seybert commission exposure of fraud, there remain 
difficulties. There is the following statement, (p. 10) "strange Spiritual antics 
may be there manifested, such as upsetting chairs which happen to be there, 
making slates appear above the edge of the table, etc. These manifestations 
are executed by the Medium's foot, which, on one occasion, was distinctly 
seen before it had time to get back into its slipper by one of our number, 
who stooped very quickly to pick up a slate which had accidentally fallen to 
the floor while the Spirits were trying to put it into the lap of one of the 
sitters.", and (p. 13): "At our last séance with him we noticed two slates 
which were not with the other slates on the small table behind him, but were 
on the floor resting against the leg of that table, and within easy reach of his 
hand as he sat at the larger table. As we had previously seen prepared slates 
similarly placed we kept a sharp watch on these slates. Unfortunately, it was 
too sharp. Dr. Slade caught the look that was directed at them. That 
detected glance was sufficient to prevent the Spirits from sending us the 
messages which they had so carefully prepared. The slates were not 
produced during the séance, but when it was over one of our number 
managed to strike them with his foot so as to displace them and reveal the 
writing. None of us present that day will be likely to forget the hurried way in 
which these slates were seized by the Medium and 

washed.": http://ssoc.selfip.com:81/texts/1887__seybert__commission_repor 
t.pdf 


This seems like a devastating set of exposures, but the first is merely a noting of a release of 
a foot from a slipper and a SUPPOSITION that therefore there was fraud, which is a non- 
sequitur, as he could have executed fraud with his slipper on - there is also no indication 
that foot-control was an important test condition of the seance - and there are many other 
explanations for the foot movement, it could have been a pseudopod, or it could have been 
due to unconscious muscular action. For the second item, writing may have been visible on 
unwashed slates, but the very function of Slade's sittings was to produce messages on 
Slates that were initially clean - whether it was produced genuinely or fraudulently is a 
different manner. The fact that there were unwashed slates suggests carelessness on 
Slade's part, but not that there was an exposure of fraudulent methods. It also appears also 
that the commission duped Slade, as he was led to believe that the overall attitude had 
been positive, p. 13 states, "We received from Dr. Slade a written expression of his 
satisfaction with our treatment of him, which had been throughout, so he said, entirely fair 
and courteous, and of his willingness at any time hereafter to sit with us again, should we 
desire it and his engagements permit.” 


Brian Inglis stated many objections to the commission as follows - he later noted 
contradictions in the testimony of Wundt to Fullerton re. the abilities of Zollner as a 
competent investigator (Wundt's testimony to Fullerton was more malicious in a way that 
contradicted earlier non-malicious testimony), and he notes bias so great it extended into 
malice on the part of Fullerton's overall denunciation of the Zollner investigation, but 
regarding the weak "exposures", Inglis noted (p. 371) that "by agreement these rules were 
not pointed out until the post-mortems which the members of the commission held after 
seances; so Slade was never actually caught red handed. 


Some of his effects too, at the time had seemed unaccountable. 


Once he had held two slates, one of them cleaned, behind the head of one of the 
investigators; when the question was put ‘will the spirits endeavor to write on the slate thus 
held?' the sound of writing and a rap, signifying 'yes', were heard, and the message on the 
Slate was 'Yes, we will try’. It was 'one of the neatest things he did', Furness thought; an 
inspired guess if he had prepared the slate in advance. 


Even Sellers could detect no substitution. In the circumstances, the commission realized that 
it would be unwise to denounce Slade until they could reassure themselves that everything 
he did could be duplicated by sleight-of-hand. Harry Kellar, one of the best known conjurors 
of the day, happened to be in Philadelphia, and a few days later he gave the members of the 
commission a demonstration of slate-writing which, they found, was 'far more remarkable 
than any which we have witnessed with mediums’, including messages in various languages. 
Later, Kellar showed one of the commission's members ho he did it; and although in defense 
to the interests of his profession this was not made public at the time, the members of the 
commission felt that it constituted sufficient proof that Slade was a conjuror, and nothing 
more. 


Over thirty years later Kellar, having retired, felt at liberty to disclose how he had done the 
slate-writing. He told Hereward Carrington that he had Had [sic] a trap-door constructed 
under the seance table, and employed an assistant in the room below - an explanation 
echoed by Houdini. But this method would have only been possible for a professional 
magician. Slade gave seances wherever he happened to be, in private houses or hotel 
rooms; there could be no question of his having trapdoors cut wherever he went - and if he 
had, he would have soon been exposed. The reliance on Kellar's testimony was 
consequently dishonest - at least on the part of the member of the commission who was let 
in on the secret. So far from discrediting Slade, it could have been held to be in his favor." 


| will note on Slade that while Brian Inglis countered the main charges 
against him (trial, Seybert commission) in "Natural and Supernatural", and 
while some of his critics like Houdini, Rinn, Truesdell, and Krebs present 
difficulties, other reliable sources caught him out as recorded in Camille 
Flammarion's "Mysterious Psychic Forces", additionally, Inglis himself noted 
that Charles Massey held that Slade "could do things in a seance which no 
conjuror could do, yet he might use slight of hand in another seance, or even 
in the same seance, 'with an almost infantile audacity and naivete’." (see 
here for an example from an unimpeached 

witness: http://www.fultonhistory.com/Process%20small/Newspapers/Oswego 
%20Morning%20Post/Oswego%20Morning%20Post%20Feb-July 
%201882%20pdf/Newspaper%20%200swego%20Morning%20Post%20Feb- 
July%201882%20-%200584.PDF). 


| will note, however, in agreement with John Beloff in his discussion of 
Palladino in "A Skeptic's Handbook of Parapsychology", that subject fraud (as 
opposed to experimenter fraud) is not really an impeachment of the 
phenomena, while it is an impeachment, say, of the veracity of an 
autobiography, it is so presumed in the case of professionals that what 
matters is if test seances were conducted that specifically precluded the 
counter-hypotheses. Some experiments with Slade did this, such as those 
highlighted, and also, he was validated by Bellachini the magician in full 


light: https://archive.org/stream/transcendentalphOOzlrich#page/258/mode/ 
2up 


Also, it is important toe really emphasize that some of the attacks 
on him really were spurious - e.g., The Lankaster trial, which is 
used as a centerpiece for the attack on Slade. Chris Carter noted, 
in "Science and Psychic Phenomena" that "the legal evidence 
against Slade was weak. Even a historian favorably disposed 
toward Lankester and Donkin wrote that "both scientists turned 
out to be terrible witnesses; their observational skills, developed 
in anatomy and physiology labs, were useless in detecting fraud 
by professional cheats. ... Indeed, Lankester and Donkin 
apparently could not agree on anything much beyond their 
charge that Slade was an imposter."" 


For more on the Lankester prosecution, see the 
following: http://ehbritten.blogspot.com/2013/09/taken-in-act- 
Slade-prosecution.html 


Major evidence against the trial that Podmore does not discuss - the is so 
serious as to suggest fraud on the part of Frank Podmore, comes from Alfred 
Russel Wallace: 


“The letter given below was sent by Dr. Slade to Professor E. R. Lankester. It 
would seem to exhibit, in a high degree, the characteristics of truth, fairness, 
and charity. No answer was received. The press, moreover, refused to 
publish it, and the daily press, one and all, refused to insert it even as an 
advertisement! 


"PROFESSOR E. R. LANKESTER. 


"DEAR SIR,--Dr. Slade having in some measure recovered from his 
very severe illness, and his engagement to St. Petersburg having 
been postponed (by desire of his friends there) till the autumn, 
desires me to make the following offer:-- 


"He is willing to return to London for the express and sole purpose 
of satisfying you that the slate-writing occurring in his presence is 
in no way produced by any trickery of his. For this purpose he will 
come to your house unaccompanied by any one, and will sit with 
you at your own table, using your own slate and pencil; or, if you 
prefer to come to his room it will suit him as well. 


"In the event of any arrangement being agreed upon, Slade would 
prefer that the matter should be kept strictly private. 


"As he never can guarantee results, you shall give him as many 
as Six trials, and more if it shall be deemed advisable. 


"And you shall be put to no charge or expense whatever. 


p. 416 "You on your part shall undertake that during the period of 
the sittings, and for one week afterwards, you will neither take, 
nor cause to be taken, nor countenance legal proceedings against 
him or me. 


"That if in the end you are satisfied that the slate-writing is 
produced otherwise than by trickery, you shall abstain altogether 
from further proceedings against us, and suffer us to remain in 
England, if we choose to do so, unmolested by you. 


"If, on the other hand, you are not satisfied, you shall be at liberty 
to proceed against us, after the expiration of one week from the 
conclusion of the six or more experiments, if we are still in 
England. You will observe that Slade is willing to go to you without 
witnesses of his own, and to trust entirely to your honour and 
good faith. 


"Conscious of his own innocence, he has no malice against you for 
the past. He believes that you were very naturally deceived by 
appearances, which, to one who had not previously verified the 
phenomena under more satisfactory conditions, may well have 
seemed suspicious. 


"Should we not hear from you within ten days of this date, Slade 
will conclude that you have declined his offer. 


"I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, J. Simmons." 


37, Spui-straat, The Hague, May 7th, 
1877.": http://people.wku.edu/charles.smith/wallace/S270.htm 


If Slade was a fraud he would have not ordered the writing of that 
letter, as it would have put him at immense personal risk. 


Slade was a major user of alleged magic tricks - and Charles 

Richet has written on this issue, in "Thirty Years of Psychical Research", 
summarizing the magic trick exposures on Slate writing, "It cannot be 
affirmed that all the cases of direct writing presented by Slade and Eglinton 


were fraudulent, but Mr. Davey's experiment warrants great reserve in 
accepting any, and the tricks of American conjurers described in detail by 
Mr. David Abbott justify the utmost distrust of alleged slate-writing. 


If the medium (usually a paid medium) is allowed to use his own slates, however blank they 
may seem, or if he is allowed to hold or even to touch those that have been brought, nothing 
can be guaranteed, for anything is possible by clever substitution. It is very difficult to certify 
absolutely and incontrovertibly that the medium has not touched the slates, for a single 
moment of inattention (and who can be certain that attention has not been relaxed for a 
moment?) suffices for substitutions to be made. As Mr. Abbott remarks, if the experimenter 
brings his own slate and the putative medium does not touch it at all, no trickery is possible. 
But how often has this been done?" 


However, that criteria ("if the experimenter brings his own slate and the putative medium 
does not touch it at all") had been satisfied in the experiment with Barrett of the originator 
of the phenomena, Slade (at least as regards the latter part), from the primary source - at 
least we know from column 2 of page 3 of the Sept. 13, 1876 Glasgow 

Herald: http://news.google.com/newspapers? 
nid=GGgVawPscysC&dat=18760913&printsec=frontpage&hl=en 


Wallace wrote, his experiments similarly satisfying test conditions, "As | have now shown 
that Professor Lankester commenced his letter with an erroneous statement of fact, and a 
"more than questionable" statement of opinion, it is not to be wondered at that | find the 
remainder of his communication equally unsatisfactory. His account of what happened 
during his visit to Dr. Slade is so completely unlike what happened during my own visit, as 
well as the recorded experiences of Serjeant Cox, Mr. Carter Blake, and many others, that | 
can only look upon it as a striking example of Dr. Carpenter's theory of preconceived ideas. 
Professor Lankester went with the firm conviction that all he was going to see would be 
imposture, and he believes he saw imposture accordingly. The "fumbling," the "manouvres," 
the "considerable interval of time" between cleaning the slate and holding it under the table, 
and the writing occurring on the opposite side of the slate to that on which the piece of 
pencil was placed, were all absent when I witnessed the experiment; while the fact that 
legible writing occurred on the clean slate when held entirely in my own hand while Dr. 
Slade's hands were both upon the table and held by my other hand, such writing being 
distinctly audible while in progress, and the further fact that Dr. Slade's knees were always 
in sight, and that the slate was never rested upon them at all, render it quite impossible for 
me to accept the explanation of Professor Lankester and Dr. Donkin as applicable to any 
portion of the phenomena witnessed by 

me.": http://people.wku.edu/charles.smith/wallace/S259.htm 


The following text, "Psychography", is a defense of the Slade 

phenomena: https://archive.org/stream/psychographybym00mosegoog#page/n11/mode/ 
2up It contains the following interesting item: "Dr. George Wyld contributes important 
evidence on this point. He has kindly put down for me an exact record of a crucial 
experiment, which | append in his own words. The bearing of this fact upon such allegations 
as those on the faith of which Slade was adjudged by the public to be an impostor is plain to 
see : — 


| expected to be called as a witness in the second trial of Slade, and as Professor Lancaster's 
evidence was that "there was no time to produce the writing, and that therefore it had, in his 
case, been previously prepared," it seemed to me most important to be able to swear that 
writing could be produced by spirit-power with a rapidity beyond the capacity of human 
hands. 


Accordingly, | visited Slade, who readily consented to make a trial as | suggested. 


We sat down to his usual table. Slade sat with his left hand resting on the table, and with his 
right band he held an ordinary slate, on which was placed the customary bit of slate-pencil. 


This slate he passed steadily but rapidly below the corner of the flap of the table at his right 
hand. Each time he so passed it | examined the slate. He so passed it two or three times, 
without any result; but at last, after passing it as usual, on its emergence from below the 
flap of the table | found these words written in dusty slate-pencil writing "Let this convince 
you." 


| could not time Slade's actions while in progress, but subsequently | imitated his mode of 
passing the slate as closely as | possibly could, and my friends found that the operation 
occupied from three-quarters of a second to a second and a half. | then timed the writing, 
and could find no one capable of writing the words in less than three seconds. 


| considered at the time, and still consider, this experiment a complete refutation of 
Professor Lankester's objection as to time. 


Geo. Wtld, M.D. 12 Great Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, December 30, 1877." 


Other notable parts of "Psychography" are 

here: https://archive.org/stream/psychographybym00mosegoog#page/n67/mode/2up, https: 
//archive.org/stream/psychographybym00mosegoog#page/n113/mode/2up, and pp. 92- 
101: https://archive.org/stream/psychographybym00mosegoog# page/n103/mode/2up 


See the following report by Dr. George King, concerning positive results in a seance in full 
light with slates obtained by the sitter himself with the slates above the table not leaving the 
sitter's hands. 


Richet corroborates the Slade phenomena as going beyond magic trick explanations, noting, 
in "Thirty Years of Psychical Research", p. 411: 


“Henry Slade, a very powerful American medium, has also given many proofs of movement 
of objects without contact. 


Zöllner, professor of physical astronomy at Leipzig, relates (Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen) that without any visible con- tact with Slade, a wooden screen, half an inch 
thick, was violently broken. Direct writing was obtained on several occasions. A metal ball 
hung by a silk cord inside a glass globe, placed on the table and well lit by the candles, 
began to swing and to strike at regular intervals against the interior of the globe (evidently 
with- out contact with Slade's hands). 


P. Gibier also experimented with Slade (Le Spiritisme, Paris, 1882. Le Fakirisme Occidental). 
Gibier first verified the force and frequency of the raps. On one occasion, so strong a knock 
was delivered on the middle of the table as to lead him to think it must be broken. During 
this time the feet and hands of the medium were well in sight. In a daylight séance a chair 
placed forty inches away made a half turn and moved against the table. 


"Subsequently in full daylight, a chest placed twenty-five inches away from his chair began 
to move, leaving the wall so slowly that we could verify that there was no contact between it 
and any other object; it then came and violently struck the table at which we were sitting. 


"At ten different trials the slate held by Slade under the table was broken into several 
pieces. These slates were framed in very hard wood. We endeavoured to break them in the 
same way by striking them against the table, but never succeeded in even cracking them. 


"Several times we have seen a framed slate leave Slade's hand, pass right under the table 
to the other side, and, when taken hold of, give the sensation of resistance as if another 
hand were holding the slate. We kept the hands of the medium in sight, and could see his 
two knees outside the table." 


Richet also noted, regarding Slade (pp. 450-451): "Dr. Paul Gibier, an experienced 
physiologist and a careful observer, testifies; "We have seen more than a hundred times 
letters, drawings, lines, and even whole phrases produced by a slight touch on slates held by 


Slade, and even between two slates with which he had no contact. We had ourselves bought 
these slates in a shop in Paris and marked them with our signature. When the writing was 
produced on one slate only, this was usually done under that corner of the table at which we 
happened to be. We kept both the slate and Slade's fingers well in view; we ourselves 
placed the pencil on the slate, but we were never able to get a sight of the moving pencil. 
The slate oscillated slightly as if by the pressure of the invisible writer" (Le Spiritisme, Paris, 
Doin, 1887). 


The experiment that Dr. Gibier regards as perhaps the best is the following: "I had brought 
several slates, among others two screwed together, tied with string, sealed, and wrapped in 
paper .., | proposed that | should get an answer on two new slates that | had brought in a 
napkin. | received permission, after having put the traditional little pointer between the two, 
to sit on my slates. Having then placed them on my chair | sat down and did not let go of the 
slates till the whole weight of my body bore on them. | then put my hands on the table along 
with Slade's hands, and | felt and heard very clearly that writing was taking place on the 
slates with which I was in contact. When this ended | myself withdrew my two slates, and 
read the following words, 'Slates are difficult to influence; we will do what we can.' The 
writing was bad, but it was writing, and legible writing. Slade had not touched these slates." 


There are other interesting aspects of the slate writing phenomena that are more difficult to 
explain away. "Psychography", aforementioned, quotes the following example (p. 72), "I saw 
Dr. Slade again. On this occasion | took two new-framed slates, which | marked. | particularly 
asked whether it was possible to get writing without putting the slate under the table, and 
was told it was quite possible. My two slates were then laid upon the table, with a tiny bit of 
pencil between ; and upon them, in the full daylight, we laid our four hands. | then distinctly 
heard the sound of writing, and, on lifting up the top slate, found these words written, but 
very badly : — " We cannot give you a communication, only a proof our power." | remarked 
that though one or two words (the word " communication," for instance) were very badly 
written, Dr. Slade at once read them. On my way from Dr. Slade's, this slate got broken to 
splinters — how, | know not" 


Now we will proceed to the Zollner. It should be noted that the scholar Isaac, in The Widow's 
Mite, p. 276, refuted the charge of Zollner's incompetence. 


Funk noted, on p. 281 of The Widow's Mite that Frank Podmore misrepresented the details of 
Zollner's coin experiment. Such fraud shows that we should assess other appraisals and 
critiques. But there does seem to be a lot of fraud from so called “skeptics” on this issue. 
Example: 


The speculations of Robison in "Spirit Slate Writing and Kindred Phenomena", pp. 104-105, 
as to Slade's production of the accordion 

phenomena: https://archive.org/stream/spiritslatewrit0Orobigoog#page/n118/mode/2up, are 
in opposition to the facts of the experiment as recorded on pp. 39-40 of Zollner's 
"Transcendental Physics": https://archive.org/stream/transcendentalphOOzlrich#page/38/ 
mode/2up 


Brian Inglis "Natural and Supernatural" (White Crow Books, p. 373), shows contradictions in 
versions of Wilhelm Wundt's statements against Zollner. 


A Campbell Holms, in "The Facts of Psychic Science and Philosophy", sources an article by 
Massey critiquing in detail the charge of Zollner's incompetence - he noted, "It was asserted 
by Prof. G. S. Fullerton of Pennsylvania University, the Secretary of the notorious Seybert 
Commission for Investigating Modern Spiritualism, that Zollner was of unsound mind when 
he experimented with Slade and that, therefore, no credence could be placed in his 
conclusions. But this assertion was shown to have no foundation in fact by C. C. Massey 
(Zollner's translator) in a letter to the Professor dated August, 1887, and published, with 
others, in Light for that year, pp. 375, 393, 451, 543, 562." - that letter can be read 

here: http://www.iapsop.com/archive/materials/light/light_v7_aug_1887.pdf 


Andreas Sommer noted in "Crossing the boundaries of mind and body: Psychical research 
and the origins of modern psychology" ((Ph.D. thesis) London University College (2013)), pp. 
215-216, "Inspired by his friend William Crookes, in 1877 and 1878 Zöllner conducted a 
series of experiments with the American Henry Slade, who specialized in so-called slate- 
writing (i.e., direct ‘spirit writing’ in sometimes sealed slates).275 Slade, who had just 
escaped from England after a lawsuit for fraud instigated by the physiologist and tireless 
popularizer of political materialism E. Ray Lankester, was brought to Germany by 
Aksakov.276 After the Russian had failed to interest Helmholtz, Virchow and von Hartmann 
to investigate the medium, Zöllner agreed to test Slade with the support of Wundt’s old 
mentor Fechner, the physicist Wilhelm Weber (1804-1891, the co-inventor of the first 
electromagnetic telegraph) and the mathematician Wilhelm Scheibner (1826-1908).277 The 
famous physiologist and member of du Bois-Reymond’s and Helmholtz’s circle of anti-vitalist 
friends, Carl Ludwig, the surgeon Carl Thiersch, and Wilhelm Wundt, together attended a 
séance with Slade in November 1877, but left after only half an hour.2 


In his detailed report, Zöllner stated that in order to control for possible fraud the 
experiments were conducted in bright daylight or gaslight in his flat, and he purchased a 
new table as well as freshly manufactured slates, which he secretly marked in order to rule 
out manipulations by Slade. Still, apart from slate writings in different handwritings and 
languages allegedly unknown to the medium, Zöllner reported phenomena such as the 
deflection of a compass needle, prints in flour and carbon-black from human hands and feet 
differing in shape and size from Slade’s, the lasting magnetization of knitting needles, and 
effects suggesting the interpenetration of matter, such as knots in loops of thread and 
leather, and ‘teleportations’ of marked coins from sealed containers and of wooden rings 
around the legs of a table, which Zöllner viewed as an empirical corroboration of his famous 
theory of a fourth dimension of space.279 


Zöllner claimed that Slade had been closely observed and he described how he and Weber, 
to limit possibilities of fraud without inhibiting the medium psychologically, would often 
spontaneously request effects not in Slade’s known repertoire and make impromptu 
modifications in the course of experiments. Also, Zöllner argued that certain phenomena 
could have been faked only if Slade, who was never left in Zdllner’s flat unobserved, had 
installed intricate devices prior to the sittings. Among these were the disappearance of a 
small table which was later reported to descend from the ceiling, unexpected movements of 
heavy furniture, and the spontaneous destruction of a heavy wooden frame accompanied by 
a cracking noise while Slade was busy producing requested effects.280" 


The critique of Carrington in "The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism: The Fraudulent and 
The Genuine", is very sobering, but possibly incomplete. Andreas Sommer wrote of the bias 
of critical sources on this issue: 


"The same is true for Zodllner/Slade. The political relevance of the episode is enormous, and | 
uncovered some primary/archival sources putting things into perspective (see my 
“Spiritualism and the origins of modern psychology in late nineteenth-century Germany: The 
Wundt-Zollner debate”, in C. M. Moreman (Ed.), The Spiritualist Movement: Speaking with 
the Dead in America and Around the World (Vol. 1, pp. 55-72). Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 
2013. For an evaluation of Carrington’s verdict, | recommend studying the German original 
of Zdllner’s observations (in vols. 2-3 of his Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 1878-9), or the 
very able compilation/translation by C. C. Massey: Zöllner, J. K. F. (1880). Transcendental 
Physics: An Account of Experimental Investigations. London: W. H. Harrison. 


Mind you, I’m not claiming the phenomena were real, all | mean to imply is that primary 
sources tend to be constructed in an extremely biased manner by self-styled ‘reality 
sheriffs’.": http://forbiddenhistories.wordpress.com/2013/09/23/the-naturalisation-of-the- 
poltergeist/#comment-80 


Carrington was a defender of 2 mediums who Podmore attempts to discredit in “The Newer 
Spiritualism” - Eusapia Palladino and Daniel Dunglas Home. But my overview has suggested 


that in spite of Slade’s mercenary personality, he was persecuted and some of his 
phenomena were inexplicable - and therefore that he is too harsh to Slade. This is not a 
mainstream view, but | would just like to suggest that a basis of reevaluation of the Zöllner 
work appears in - (Institut fur Grenzgebiete der Psychologie und Psychohygiene e. V., 
Freil22-Z6 


Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie): 
http://dl.ub.uni-freiburg.de/diglit/zs_para1928/0629 


Klinkowström in a German article claimed secondary validation for the alleged confession of 
fraud from Slade, the nature of which is countered by my arguments on the depth of the 
phenomena: http://dl.ub.uni-freiburg.de/diglit/zs_krit_okkult1926/0055 


He is a highly praised skeptic source as cited in “A Skeptic’s Handbook of 
Parapsychology” (p. 475: 
https://archive.org/details/skepticshandbookOOO0Ounse_x7w3/page/474/mode/2up), 
and | am at my limits in countering him. My Marthe Beraud article is far superior for 
skeptical criticism and response. 


The psychologist Bozzano argued that Podmore’s portrayal was a bigoted 
mischaracterization in Bozanno (1905). In Defense of the Memory of William 
Stainton Moses. (And on this I will note that Joseph McCabe's attacks on Stainton 
Moses are not worth commenting on - they are unsourced, unverifiable fictions that 
cannot be traced to any primary source, and seem to be interpolations, based on 
the real source of attack, Frank Podmore. Hereward Carrington, a skeptic of the 
medium who referred to Podmore's arguments, though pitted them against previous 
arguments of Myers, and expressed agnosticism, nevertheless stated, in The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, p. 15, "His object was certainly not notoriety, 
for the full accounts of his seances were never published during his lifetime, but 
were edited and published by Mr. Myers after his death. If he had sought notoriety, 
he certainly would have publicly proclaimed his mediumship, and published an 
account of his seances during his life; and that is the only conceivable reason for 
producing the phenomena by fraud - if they were so produced. Mr. Moses' private 
character had always been irreproachable and he was beloved by all who knew 
him." But reading Podmore would suggest otherwise. Podmore's speculations as to 
the automatic writings of Moses are strongly countered in this work of Bozzano, and 
his attempt to explain away evidential cases is in conflict with sections 946 - 951 of 
Myers’ work. With this, Stainton Moses can be regarded as a genuine medium, 
through whom macro-pk associated with physical mediumship occurred. Gauld 
argues, in The Founders of Psychical Research (1968), that while one could not base 
a belief in the paranormal on the case of Moses, it is supplementary to the case of 
Daniel Dunglas Home) 


The skeptic Hereward Carrington nevertheless believed in Eusapia Palladino and 
Daniel Dunglas Home, in contrast to Frank Podmore’s attempted debunking of these 
characters. | will argue that the attempts to explain these people away as conjurors 
only succeeds when one warps and omits the source literature. 


Home has had a lasting impact on parapsychology with the experiments of William 
Crookes. Before this | will clear away confusion regarding predecessor work and 
phenomena: 


See De Gasparin (1857). A Treatise on Turning Tables, a refutation by Count Agenor 
de Gasparin of the arguments of Michael Faraday and William Benjamin Carpenter 
on table turning, with accounts of large scale psychokinetic effects [including when 
heavy weights were on the table], that does not invoke the Spiritistic explanation. 
Camille Flammarion summarizes all of the essential points of this text in ch. 

6 of Mysterious Psychic Forces. Marc Thury, professor of physics at the University of 
Geneva at the time, corroborated his account - see ch. 7 of 

Flammarion's Mysterious Psychic Forces. Hereward Carrington, in The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, p. 65n2, rejected Frank Podmore's dismissal of these 
experiments. Podmore, as we have seen elsewhere, is so distorted in these issues 
that we need not deal with him much - he implies no controls for fraud or excluding 
muscular action - Crookes' overview directly refutes it, as follows: "In 1854, Count 
Agenor de Gasparin published a book, giving full details of a large series of physical 
experiments which he had tried with some private friends in whom this force was 
found to be strongly developed. His experiments were very numerous and were 
carried on under the strictest test conditions. The fact of motion of heavy bodies 
without mechanical contact was demonstrated over and over again. Careful 
experiments were made to measure the force both of gravitation and of levitation 
thus communicated to the substances under trial, and an ingenious plan was 
adopted by which Count de Gasparin was enabled to obtain a rough numerical 
estimate of the power of the psychic force in each individual. The author finally 
arrived at the conclusion that all these phenomena are to be accounted for by the 
action of natural causes, and do not require the supposition of miracles nor the 
intervention of spirits or diabolical influences. He considers it as a fact, fully 
established by his experiments, that the will, in certain states of the organism, can 
act at a distance on inert matter, and most of his work is devoted to ascertaining 
the laws and conditions under which this action manifests itself. 


In 1855, M. Thury, a Professor at the Academy of Geneva, published a work, in which he 
passed in review Count de Gasparin's experiments, and entered into full details of 
researches he had been simultaneously carrying on. Here, also, the trials were made 
with private friends, and were conducted with all the care which a scientific man could bring 
to bear on the subject. Space will not allow me to quote the valuable numerical results 
obtained by M. Thury, but from the following headings of some of his chapters, it will be 
seen that the enquiry was not conducted superficially:—Facts which Establish the Reality of 
the New Phenomenon; Mechanical Action rendered Impossible; Movements effected without 
Contact; The Causes; Conditions requisite for the Production and Action of the Force; 
Conditions for the Action with Respect to the Operators; The Will; Is a Plurality of Operators 
Necessary? Preliminary Requisites; Mental Condition of the Operators; Meteorological 
Conditions; Conditions with Respect to the Instruments Operated upon; Conditions relative 
to the Mode of Action of the Operators on the Instruments; Action of Substances interposed; 
Production and Transmission of the Force; Examination of the Assigned Causes; Fraud; 
Unconscious Muscular Action produced in a particular Nervous State; Electricity; Nervo- 
magnetism; M. de Gasparin's Theory of a Special Fluid; General Question as to the Action of 
Mind on Matter. 1st Proposition; In the ordinary conditions of the body the will only acts 
directly within the sphere of the organism. 2nd Proposition; Within the organism itself there 
are a series of mediate acts. 3rd Proposition: The substance on which the mind acts directly 
—the psychode—is only susceptible of very simple modification under the influence of the 
mind; Explanations which are based on the Intervention of Spirits. M. Thury refutes all these 
explanations, and considers the effects due to a peculiar substance, fluid, or agent, 
pervading, in a manner similar to the luminiferous ether of the scientist, all matter, nervous, 


organic, or inorganic—which he terms psychode. He enters into full discussion as to the 
properties of this state or form of matter, and proposes the term ectenic force (EKTEVLA, 
extension), for the power exerted when the mind acts at a distance through the influence of 
the psychode." 


Flammarion's chapters are defense enough. And as Flammarion points out on p. 251, De 
Gasparin had specifically refuted Podmore's views on this when he conducted the 
experiment! See also p. 271 of Flammarion's text, and, regarding Thury, throughout the 
relevant chapter. 


Wallace, in Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, pp.279-280, states, when commenting ona 
work of Carpenter: "At p. 296 Dr. Carpenter says, that the only answer spiritualists give to 
Faraday's experiments is, that "Faraday's performers moved the tables with their hand*, 
whereas we know that we do not;" and he then continues " Those who make this assertion 
are (of course) scientifically bound to demonstrate it, by showing that in their case the table 
does go round without any deflection of the index by lateral pressure, but they have 
uniformly refused to apply this test to their own performance, although repeatedly 
challenged to do so." But Dr. C. omits to tell us who are the spiritualists whose "only answer" 
is above given, and who are they who have been " repeatedly challenged " and have " 
uniformly refused" to accept the challenge. On inquiry, it may be found that it is the men of 
science who have " uniformly refused " to witness the proof of what they say spiritualists are 
scientifically bound to demonstrate. 


In the spring of 1867, when | had obtained the proofs of force in lifting (not turning) a table 
(as detailed at p. 141), | invited Dr. Carpenter to attend some sittings with every probability 
of being able to show the phenomena. He came once. The sitting was not very successful, 
raps and taps of varying character being alone produced. Although strongly pressed to do 
so, he never came again. With Professor Tyndall exactly the same thing occurred. He came 
once, and declined to come again ; although informed of phenomena which had repeatedly 
occurred in my own house, which he could not explain, and which | had every reason to 
believe would occur in his presence if he would only give three or four short sittings to these 
investigations. More recently Dr. Sharpey and Professor Stokes, Secretaries of the Royal 
Society, refused the invitation of one of their own Fellows, Mr. Crookes, to witness 
experiments which formed the subject of a paper offered to the Society. Where we are 
vaguely and generally accused of "uniformly refusing" to produce certain proofs, it is only 
right that the public should know how our scientific opponents receive our offers to exhibit 
even more conclusive proofs. We must also remember that Dr. Carpenter is acquainted with 
the evidence of the Dialectical Committee, of Serjeant Cox, of Mr. Crookes, of Mr. Varley, 
and of myself, as to the movement of heavy objects entirely without contact of the medium 
or any other person ; yet in 1874 he can adduce nothing but the utterly exploded and almost 
forgotten "table-turning" of the time of Faraday as worthy of notice!" 


Regarding the paranormal nature of this, we find one of the few instances in 
which the conjurer Maskelyne and Wallace were in agreement 


Moreover, in 1869, the Dialectical Society, a rationalist debating club, carried out forty table 
turning sessions, of which thirty-four were productive. In one session, the table moved four 
times in one minute up to a distance of one foot, when the members’ feet were out of range 
and their hands were extended four inches above the surface. 


In Mysterious Psychic Forces, p. 369, Camille Flammarion provides a photograph of a 
levitated table. 


Further rebuttal to Faraday occurs in the experiments of Ken Batcheldor and Colin Brookes- 
Smith, further replicated by Iris M. Owen and Margaret H. Sparrow) 


As for Hare, see Hare (1855). Experimental investigation of the spirit 
manifestations 


Podmore dismisses this in Mediums of the Nineteenth Century, alleging that no 
precautions were taken. 


The New York Times, November 21, 1855 noted that precautions were taken. As follows: 


"Dr. HARE of Philadelphia, of World-Wide reknown, some years since embraced the theories 
of Spiritualism. The following correspondence explains itself. Through it the public will be 
gratified to know that the Doctor will lecture on this subject next Friday evening in the 
Tabernacle. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prof. Robert Hare, M.D. - Sir: Having a high appreciation of your abilities and life-long labors 
as a man of science; and learning that you have recently been employing your vast 
resources of ingenuity and experience in the investigation of the current phenomena known 
by some as "Spiritual Manifestations"; and having, moreover, been informed that you have, 
in this investigation, employed mechanical apparatus and other contrivances as, in your 
judgement, were calculated to preclude all possible deception, and exhibit the precise 
nature of the agent involved in the production of the phenomena aforesaid—the 
undersigned, citizens of New York, would respectfully invite you to explain your 
experiments, with their results, in a public lecture in this City, to be delivered at your earliest 
convenience. Signed by[a plethora of names]." 


Crookes noted in his Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism: 


"There is likewise another case on record in which similar test experiments were tried, with 
like results, by a thoroughly competent observer. The late Dr. Robert Hare, in one of his 
works,t gives an engraving of an apparatus very similar to my own, by which the young man 
with whom he was experimenting was prevented from having any other communication with 
the apparatus except through water; yet, under these circumstances, the spring balance 
indicated the exertion of a force equal to 18 Ibs. The details of this experiment were 
communicated by Dr. Hare, to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
the meeting in August, 1855." 


Zollner noted, in Transcendental Physics, pp. 151-153: 


"I cannot omit to impart the following fact observed by the celebrated American scientist 
and chemist, Professor Hare[FOOTNOTE: Robert Hare, Doctor of Medicine, Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia; born 1781, died 15th May 1858. 
In Poggendorffs Literary Biographical Dictionary, from which I have taken the above 
particulars, will be found a catalogue, filling a whole column, of Hare's numerous chemical 
and physical treatises. In text-books of Physics his name survives in the so-called "Hare's 
Spiral," a galvanic element, in which a copper and zinc plate, properly separated by bad 
conductors, are rolled over one another for the production of the greatest possible surface. 
With this arrangement, previously to the construction of constant batteries, very strong 
effects of light and heat could be produced. The treatise of Hare's referred to is published in 
Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, of the year 1837, under the title "New Voltaic Battery." 


In his later years Professor Hare undertook, as a true man of science, the most thorough 
experimental investigation of the phenomena of Spiritualism, for which, in his country, 
convenient opportunities offered. He even evinced his acuteness in this field in the 
construction of suitable apparatus and instruments. One of these he named the 
"Spiritoscope." It consisted of an apparatus connected with a cipher-plate and index, similar 
to that which was applied to the first electric telegraphs. A detailed description, with picture, 
of this ingenious apparatus, in which the motions of the index are completely concealed 
from the medium, will be found in the pamphlet, Experimental Investigations of Spirit- 
Manifestations, by Dr. Robert Hare, Professor of Chemistry, &c., &c." German edition by 
Alex. Aksakow, Leipzig, 1874, Mutze.] 


It is that described by State Councillor Aksakow in Psychische Studien (edited by him) in the 
July number of this year (1879), under the title "Some Experiments of Professor Hare 
Confirmatory of Zollner's Experiments." | confine myself here to the first experiment, 
described in a letter published on the 1st May 1858 by an eye-witness, Dr. S. A. Peters, who 
had visited Professor Hare in his laboratory, in order himself to witness some of the 
remarkable phenomena which Hare had publicly reported. The letter is addressed to the 
editor of The Spiritual Telegraph, and is as follows:— 


"PHILADELPHIA, April 18, 1858. 


"Mr. Editor, — Finding myself in this city on a visit from the State of Missouri, | availed myself 
of the opportunity to visit Professor Hare, in order to see what new developments or 
discoveries he has made in Spiritualism. | have no doubt that a history of the most 
astonishing spiritual manifestations which are now taking place in the Professor's laboratory 
will shortly be given to the public. 


"I will now confirm what | saw myself. Dr. Hare, the medium (a young man named Ruggles, 
of from eighteen to nineteen years, to whom | was quite a stranger when | entered the 
laboratory), and myself, were the only persons present. The medium sat down in front of 

the spiritoscope, which stood on the table in the middle of the room. Dr. Hare and | sat 
opposite and close to the table. After some minutes it was said to us through the 
spiritoscope, 'Let Dr. S. A. Peters put two glass tubes and two pieces of Russian metal in the 
box.' Dr. Hare thereupon left his seat, and fetched me two glass tubes of about six inches 
length, and half an inch diameter, hermetically sealed at the ends, and also two pieces of 
Russian platinum, each of the shape of a common musket-ball. | first examined the box in 
which I was to deposit these objects. It stood on the table before me. It resembled a writing- 
desk; was about two feet long and half a foot broad, four to eight inches deep, and had a lid 
which let down slantwise, with hinges and a lock. In this box | placed the two glass tubes and 
the balls of platinum — there was nothing else in it, — and locked it. Dr. Hare and | then took 
our seats as before, and the medium, Mr. Ruggles, continued at the spiritoscope. After the 
lapse of fifty-five minutes there was said through the spiritoscope, 'We have a present for 
Dr. S. A. Peters ; let him go to the box and fetch it.' Hereupon | went to the box, which was 
only a single foot from me, opened it, and found — the two pieces of Russian platinum inside 
the two hermetically sealed glass tubes. 


"| will make no observations on the above. What | have seen | hold it to be my duty to make 
known to the world. | have no other interest in making the above statement than the desire 
to serve my fellow-men. S. A. Peters.") 


Now onto Daniel Dunglas Home. Alan Gauld provided an introduction to Daniel 
Dunglas Home noting “Of the strange happenings that surrounded Home many 
contemporary reports remain which, though varying in value, raise considerable 
problems. If the phenomena were as described, the framework of conventional 
science cannot accommodate them. But explaining them away presents its own 
difficulties. That (as sometimes suggested) Home hypnotized his sitters could be 
maintained only by someone who knew nothing of hypnosis. That he was a clever 
conjuror there is little evidence. The few allegations that he was detected in fraud 
were second- or third-hand, or were related long after the event, or both, and are of 
unclear significance. The conjuring hypothesis is almost pure speculation and 
generally involves passing over many of Home's performances, and supposing that 
others were radically different from the reports of them. He remains a puzzle.” - 
Alan Gauld, ‘Home, Daniel Dunglas (1833-1886)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 accessed 17 Oct 2014 


| will be critiquing other authors like Joseph McCabe who are very popular on the 
internet, and attempt to provide counter-evidence to the general tenor Podmore’s 
“The Newer Spiritualism”. To assess the quality of the case, | will begin with three 
items of hard evidence that challenge the general portrayal by skeptics, and deal 
with technicalities afterwards. 


Begin with Dingwall's 1953 article Psychological Problems Arising from a Report of 
Telekinesis. 


Beloff, in his rebuttal to Gordon Stein's book, summarized it as follows, "This [Stein's] book is 
dedicated to the late Eric Dingwall, whose photograph adorns its frontispiece. Dingwall is in 
the author's good books because in 1966 he published a pamphlet, The Critic's Dilemma, in 
which he sided with Trevor Hall in suggesting that Crookes must have been in collusion with 
Florence Cook. It is extraordinary, therefore, that the author has paid no attention to 
Dingwall's views on Home other than including in the bibliography one reference to a 
chapter in his 1947 book, Human Oddities, for the fact is that Dingwall maintained until the 
end that the problem of Home had never been solved. 


Thus, in 1953 Dingwall published a letter he had discovered in the library of the 25th Earl of 
Crawford.(4) It was a lengthy letter written by the Earl (then Lord Lindsay) to his sister-in-law 
Mary Anne Lindsay. A certain Major Gregorie had invited him, in 1856, to stay at his villa in 
Florence and to be present at a few sittings with Home. Dingwall tells us: "The contents of 
the letter reveals the writer as a remarkably careful and acute observer. It is full of vivid and 
meticulous detail regarding Major Gregorie's house, the history of his relatives, the 
appearance and family story of the medium and the nature of the phenomena observed." 
Lord Lindsay was present only at the third of the three sittings, but, after describing two 
amazing sittings as witnessed by his brother-in-law, Robert Lindsay, he then describes what 
he personally witnessed. | quote from Dingwalls's article: 


After the rest of the circle had taken their places, with Home sitting between Mrs. Baker and 
Miss Crossman, the usual manifestations occurred. Taps began almost at once on the 
underside of the table, and then "the table began to vibrate, and then the chairs; and then 
the floor and then the whole room trembled and shook, while the china rattled on the table 
at the far end of the room."(5) 


On looking under the table Lord Lindsay saw nothing except the feet of the persons present 
[and presumably the central leg that supported it]. But immediately afterwards the table 
"rose suddenly in the air for about half a minute, swaying about in different directions - | 
again looked under the table, while it was moving about, but there was nothing visible - and 
then came down again quite gently... ." 


Dingwall concludes with a discussion of the possible counter-explanations: that Lord Lindsay 
and Robert Lindsay were liars; that all concerned were hallucinated; or that Home did it all 
by conjuring. None of these does he consider remotely plausible. 


Dingwall died in 1986, four years short of his century. But he lived to review The Enigma of 
Daniel Home(6) by his friend Trevor Hall. The review was published in the Zetetic Scholar for 
August 1987. This lengthy review ends with the words: 


The chief lesson to be learnt from this book is that the enigma of D. D. Home remains an 
enigma, and there is no sign of it being resolved. 


Had Dingwall lived to review this book by Gordon Stein, | do not think his conclusions would 
have changed.” 


Beloff noted in his rebuttal to Stein, "on that occasion, Home was the guest of a group of 
skeptics who were, one might say, the CSICOP of their day and published their own journal, 
De Dageraad (The Dawn). They were all agog to trip him up and expose his pretensions. The 


sittings were held at the hotel where Home was staying and were attended by not less than 
10 persons seated around a large circular mahogany table. Here, in translation, is an extract 
from the report as published in the Dageraad for 1858 by a Dr. F. C. Gunst: 


During the first sitting, for we had three seances, two in the evening and one at noon, the 
table started to make a sliding movement toward the place where Mr. Home was sitting. 
Those sitting at Mr. Home's side of the table were requested to try to stop this movement; 
this, however, they could not do. At the other side of the table (i.e. our side) the same 
maneuver was attempted, but without any more success. When the table had come to a 
standstill, raps were heard to proceed from all parts of the room. We then asked the table to 
rap in a certain manner, and as many times as we should indicate. This wish was carried out 
to the full. 


The table now started to rise up on one side, and though | do not want to claim that it was 
raised so high that the candelabra placed on the top necessarily had to lose their equilibrium 
and topple off, the fact remains that the table rose so high that all of us were much afraid 
that they would fall off [author's italics!. 


It was at this time that the rising up of the table also took place in spite of the fact that some 
of us tried very hard to prevent the table from going up and that our D.Phil. took his hands 
off it and, with a light in his hand, [my emphasis! squatted on his haunches under the table 
to investigate. 


Clearly, then, something more was involved here than the use of some mechanical device 
for jacking-up tables!" 


This is also cited in Lamont's book. The full text can be read in Zorab (1970). Test sittings 
with D. D. Home in Amsterdam (1858). 


As Zorab notes, it refutes all major objections to it as valid physical mediumship. 
See also William Crookes’ Notes on Seances With D.D. Home. 


That article contains an excerpt,, pp. 100-101: "Phenomena.—The table tilted several times 
in four or five directions at an angle of about 25deg., and kept inclined sufficiently long for 
those who wished to look under with a candle and examine how the hands of Mr. Home and 
the others present were touching it. Sometimes it stood on two legs, and sometimes’ it was 
balanced on one. I, who had brought a spring balance in my pocket, was now invited by Mr. 
Home to try an experiment in the alteration of weight. 


As it would have been inconvenient without disturbing the sitting to have experimented on 
the total weight of the table, the balance was hooked under one edge of the table, and the 
force required to tilt it measured. 


Experiment 1.—" Be light." An upward pull of 2lb. required to lift one of the feet off the 
ground, all hands lightly touching the top of the table. 


Experiment 2.—"Be heavy." As soon as this was said, the table creaked, shuddered, and 
appeared to settle itself firmly into the floor. The effect was as if the power of a gigantic 
electro-magnet had been suddenly turned on, the table constituting the armature. All hands 
were, as before, very lightly touching the upper surface of the table with their lingers. A 
force of 36 Ib. was now required to raise the foot of the table from the floor. | lifted it up and 
down four or five times, and the index of the balance kept pretty constant at 36 Ib., not 
varying more than 1/2 Ib. Whilst this was going on, each person's hands were noticed. They 
were touching the table so lightly that their aggregate downward pressure could not have 
been many ounces. Mr. Home once lifted his hands for a moment quite off the table. His feet 
were tucked back under his chair the whole time. 


Experiment3.—"Be light." Conditions the same as before. An upward pull of 7 Ib. required to 
tilt the table. 


Experiment 4.—"Be heavy." The same creaking noise as in Experiment 2 was again heard. 
Every person (except Mr. O. B. and myself, who was standing up trying the experiment) put 
the ends of the fingers underneath the table top,the palms being upwards and the thumbs 
visible, so that, if any force were unconsciously exerted, it should tend to diminish the 
weight. Ac the same time Mr. O. R. took a candle and stooped under the table to see that no 
one was touching the legs of the table with their knees or feet. | also stooped down 
occasionally to verify Mr. O. R. 's statement that all was fair beneath. Upon applying the 
spring balance, | saw that 1 the table was pulled up at 45 Ib. Immediately this was 
announced | felt an increase of weight, and, after a few trials, the pull was increased to 

48 Ib., at which point the index stood steady, the leg of the table being about 3in. off the 
floor. 


Experiment 5.—"Be heavy." The conditions were the same as before, a little more care being 
taken by the sitters to keep their feet well tucked under their chairs. Hands touching the 
under side of the table top as before. The index of the balance rose steadily, without the 
table moving in the least, until it pointed to 461b. At this point the table rose an inch, when 
the hook of the balance slipped off, and the table returned to its place with a crash. The iron 
hook had bent out sufficiently to prevent it holding the table firmly any longer, so the 
experiments were obliged to be discontinued. 


(After the seance was over, the normal weight of the table was taken. Its total weight was 
321b. In order to tilt it in the manner described in the experiments a pull of 8 Ib. was 
required. When lifted straight up at three equidistant points, the spring-balance being at one 
point, a pull of 10 Ib. was required. The accuracy of the balance could be depended on to 
about 1/4 Ib., not more.)" 


This replicates phenomena given at the Amsterdam seances Home had with skeptics, as 
cited in the Zorab article given below, in that article, they noted, "We then ordered the table 
to become as light as possible so that we should be able to lift it with one finger. And so it 
came to pass. When the order was reversed (i.e., to increase the table's weight) the table 
could hardly be lifted at all in spite of our utmost efforts." (p. 55)] 


Crookes responded to initial criticisms like that of Balfour Stewart and WB Carpenter in his 
1874 text - the sections "Some Further Experiments on Psychic Force", "Psychic Force and 
Modern Spiritualism",and "Correspondence" also, the scientific community was not 
universally hostile to the work - see, for example, this commentary 

in Nature: http://www.nature.com/nature/journal/v4/n92/abs/004279a0.html 


But as to later criticisms, William Crookes, in JSPR Vol. 9, p. 324, also noted: "For nearly 
twenty-five years | have been attacked on account of these experiments, and I have not 
replied. All the attacks | have seen have been criticisms of one or two isolated experiments 
or statements | made, with an entire avoidance of passages which would explain the former. 
They have been written more with the object of showing | was wrong and untrustworthy 
than with the object of getting at the real truth." 


Of particular relevance is Ishida (2012). A Review of Sir William Crookes' Papers on Psychic 
Force with some Additional Remarks on Psychic Phenomena, which defends the Crookes 
spring-balance experiments with Daniel Dunglas Home, which replicated, with modifications, 
previous experiments from the chemist Robert Hare, and with modifications for greater 
control. This paper reviews Crookes' spring-balance experiments with the medium D.D. 
Home by theoretically simulating the experiments based on Newtonian mechanics. It shows 
in the simulation that even if a competent magician is permitted to use a trick to realize 
similar variations in spring force to the one recorded in Crookes' second experiment, the 
magician could not realize it because the experimental results (time-dependent variations in 
spring force) showed features which could not be explained on the basis of Newtonian 
mechanics. 


It also, among other things, refutes the view that external tremors could account for the 
phenomena, and refutes the other speculations of critics like Gordon Stein. 


There are other interesting sources on this showing Home exceeding test conditions of 
skeptics. One such item is Aidé (1890). Was | Hypnotised? On this, readers of Gordon 
Stein's book on Daniel Dunglas Home will find it instructive to compare the primary source 
for Hamilton Aide's "Was | Hypnotised?" account with Gordon Stein's commentary to see 
that Stein was tendentious - a particularly relevant excerpt is 

here: http://books.google.com/books? 
id=jLkKCAAAAIAAJ&pg=PA579&focus=viewport&lr=&output=html 


In Modern Spiritualism, Vol. Il, p. 245n, Podmore wrote of Hamilton Aide's commentary, "The 
question asked by Hamilton Aide, in his article, "Was | Hypnotised?" (Nineteenth Century, 
April, 1890) may no doubt be answered in the negative. If we were forced to take Mr. Aide's 
narrative as an accurate representation of what he saw at a sitting with Home, we might be 
hard put to it for any better explanation. But the article was written twenty years after the 
events which it records, and, though the author speaks of "referring to his note-book," bears 
internal evidence of being founded mainly on memory. " 


He thus rejects it on this account. His view however is countered by Andrew Lang, who 
noted, in "Historical Mysteries", "In The Nineteenth Century for April 1896 Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
published the following statement, of which he had made the record in his Diary, 'more than 
twenty years ago.' Mr. Aidé also told me the story in conversation. He was 'prejudiced' 
against Home, whom he met at Nice, 'in the house of a Russian lady of distinction.' 'His very 
physical manifestations, | was told, had caused his expulsion from more than one private 
house.' Of these aberrations one has not heard elsewhere. Mr. Aidé was asked to meet M. 
Alphonse Karr, ‘one of the hardest-headed, the wittiest, and most sceptical men in France' (a 
well-merited description), at a séance with Home. Mr. Aidé's prejudice, M. Karr's hard- 
headed scepticism, prove them witnesses not biassed in favour of hocus-pocus. 


The two arrived first at the villa, and were shown into a very large, uncarpeted, and 
brilliantly lighted salon. The furniture was very heavy, the tables were 'mostly of marble, and 
none of them had any cloths upon them.' There were about twenty candles in sconces, all lit, 
and a moderator lamp in the centre of 'the ponderous round rosewood table at which we 
were to sit.' Mr. Aidé 'examined the room carefully,’ and observed that wires could not 
possibly be attached to the heavy furniture ranged along the walls, and on the polished floor 
wires could not escape notice. The number present, including Home, was nine when all had 
arrived. All hands were on the table, but M. Alphonse Karr insisted on being allowed to break 
the circle, go under the table, or make any other sort of search whenever he pleased. 'This 
Home made no objection to.' Raps 'went round under the table, fluttering hither and thither 
in a way difficult to account for by the dislocation of the medium's toe' (or knee), 'the 
common explanation.' (I may remark that this kind of rapping is now so rare that | think Mr. 
Frederick Myers, with all his experience, never heard it.) Mr. Aidé was observant enough to 
notice that a lady had casually dropped her bracelet, though she vowed that it 'was 
snatched from her by a spirit.’ 'It was certainly removed from her lap, and danced about 
under the table....' 


Then suddenly 'a heavy armchair, placed against the wall at the further end of the salotto, 
ran violently out into the middle of the room towards us.' Other chairs rushed about 'with 
still greater velocity.’ The heavy table then tilted up, and the moderator lamp, with some 
pencils, slid to the lower edge of the table, but did not fall off. Mr. Aidé looked under the 
table: Home's legs were inactive. Home said that he thought the table would ‘ascend,' and 
Alphonse Karr dived under it, and walked about on all fours, examining everybody's feet— 
the others were standing up. The table rose 'three or four feet,' at highest, and remained in 
air 'from two to three minutes.’ It rose so high that ‘all could see Karr, and see also that no 
one's legs moved.' M. Karr was not a little annoyed; but, as 'Sandow could not have lifted 


the table evenly,' even if allowed to put his hands beneath it, and as Home, at one side, had 
his hands above it, clearly Home did not lift it. 


All alike beheld this phenomenon, and Mr. Aidé asks 'was | hypnotised?' Were all 
hypnotised? People have tried to hypnotise Mr. Aidé, never with success, and certainly no 
form of hypnotism known to science was here concerned. No process of that sort had been 
gone through, and, except when Home said that he thought the table would ascend, there 
had been no ‘verbal suggestion;' nobody was told what to look out for. In hypnotic 
experiment it is found that A. (if told to see anything not present) will succeed, B. will fail, C. 
will see something, and so on, though these subjects have been duly hypnotised, which Mr. 
Aidé and the rest had not. That an unhypnotised company (or a company wholly unaware 
that any hypnotic process had been performed on them) should all be subjected by any one 
to the same hallucination, by an unuttered command, is a thing unknown to science, and 
most men of science would deny that even one single person could be hallucinated by a 
special suggestion not indicated by outward word, gesture, or otherwise. We read of such 
feats in tales of 'glamour,' like that of the Goblin Page in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, but to 
psychological science, | repeat, they are absolutely unknown. The explanation is not what is 
technically styled a vera causa. Mr. Aidé's story is absolutely unexplained, and it is one of 
scores, attested in letters to Home from people of undoubted sense and good position. Mr. 
Myers examined and authenticated the letters by post marks, handwriting, and other 
tests.": http://www.online-literature.com/andrew_lang/historical-mysteries/8/ 


As to accusations of fraud, it is instructive to consult Zorab's 1971 paper Were D. D. Home’s 
‘spirit hands” ever fraudulently produced? (pt. 1, pt. 2). Zorab's paper is worth reading in 
full, but part of his hypothesis as regards the Merrifield sitting involves ectoplasmic 
pseudopods, a psychical research concept that was perhaps demonstrated most reliably in 
the sittings with Stella Cranshawe. 


As regards the false allegation that Home refused to have the magician Robert Houdin 
attend a sitting, see p. 221 of Mme. Home's "The Gift of D.D. Home", see also p. 13 of the 
text regarding the vindication of Home by the magician Bosco. Regarding p. 221, Barkas 
noted "Mons. Canti, the celebrated French conjuror who witnessed the phenomena produced 
through Mr. Home, told Prince Napoleon “that he could in no way account for the 
phenomena he saw on the principles of his profession.” He also published a letter expressing 
the same opinion." (Thomas Pallister Barkas. "Outlines of Ten Years Investigations into the 
Phenomena of Modern Spiritualism, embracing letters, lectures,&c". Frederick Pitman, 1862. 
p. 54: http://books.google.com/books?id=CA9bAAAACAAJ&pg=PA54?Ir=&output=html) 


Leslie Shephard, in the Encyclopedia of Occultism & Parapsychology, Vol. II (Gale Research 
Company, 1991), p. 1010, quoted Carl du Prel's "Experimentalpsychologie und 
Experimentalmetaphysik" (Leipzig, 1891) to the effect that Houdin stated "I have come away 
from that seance as astounded as | could be, and persuaded that it is perfectly impossible 
by chance or adroitness to produce such marvellous effects." 


So it is possible that Houdin later vindicated Home after that disputed item, covered on 
p. 221 of Mme Home's book cited above. 


Of biographical relevance is Myers' and Barrett's 1889 article Review of "DD Home: His Life 
and Mission", with appendices offering additional evidence, which reviews and corroborates 
the book DD Home: His Life and Mission. See also Myers' 1890 article Review of "The Gift of 
DD Home", which reviews and corroborates the book The Gift of DD Home. 


Hereward Carrington (1907/1920) book The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism: The 
Fraudulent and the Genuine: Part Il: The Genuine: The Mediumship of D.D. Home, is an 
important source countering the idea that the magic tricks related to fraudulent 
performances, e.g. - with accordion playing, fire handling, etc., accounted for the 
phenomena with Daniel Dunglas Home. Charles Richet noted on p. 411 of Thirty Years of 
Psychical Research, 


"The experiments with Home were made under unexceptionable conditions and this gives 
them considerable value. Mr. E. W. Cox, a serjeant-at-law, holding a high social position and 
a man of strong good sense, wrote to Home in 1876 as follows: “My dear Home, in the 
experiments to which you submitted yourself before me, there was nothing of the nature of 
precaution or mystery. You sat down near me, anywhere, at any time in my garden, in my 
house, day or night, always, with one memorable exception, in daytime and in full light. You 
never refused to submit to any desired control. .. .You sat alone with me and there came to 
pass things that the united efforts of four men could not have obtained. Sometimes the 
phenomena took place, sometimes they did not. The results were of such a nature that no 
human hand could have produced, in my drawing-room, my library, and my garden, where 
all mechanism was impossible.”" 


As regards Home's elongations, see Holms (1927), pp. 318-320. The scope of this 
phenomenon has been underestimated, and probably tendentiously misrepresented, by the 
critic Gordon Stein. Stein (The Sorcerer of Kings, p. 78) claims that Home was performing a 
magic trick body stretching method called the Willard method. This ignores 

the full testimony of people like H.D. Jencken, cited by Holms, which notes the elongation 
and shortening of nearly every body part including hands by Home, and also, the testimony 
of others concerning the force with which they were pushed away. Also, Thurston noted, 

in The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism (1952, Burns Oates), p. 196: "Adare remarks 
concerning Home's elongation on April 3, 1869, in the presence of six observers: 


"While his arms appeared to be increasing in length, his chest became greatly expanded, 
and he said to me: "You see how it is; the extension is from the chest." He then placed 
himself against the wall and extended his arms to their full natural length; | made a pencil 
mark at the tips of his fingers. His left arm was then elongated. | held the pencil against the 
wall, suffering it to be pushed along by his fingers until he told me to make another mark. 
His right arm was then elongated, and | marked the movement in the same manner. The 
total elongation, as ascertained by this means, amounted to 9 1/2 inches. [FOOTNOTE: 
Dunraven, Experiences with D.D. Home, p. 239.] 


As regards the fire-tests, the scope of which has been under-estimated by skeptics as it 
included bathing his face in fire and the transference of incombustibility to others - and all 
without creating any smell of burning whatsoever - see Holms (1927), pp. 321-325. 
The scope of the fire tests that | outlined serves to rebut critics like Ruth Brandon who 
makes her case in an appendix to her book The Spiritualists and Gordon Stein, who minimize 
the extent of it, and suggest that he employed fire handling magic tricks. Particularly 
Brandon likes to assume that William Crookes was a fool, and was clueless as to such tricks. 


For Home's fire tests, Wallace in "Miracles and Modern Spiritualism", pp. 166-167, noted 
that they extended to the transference of incombustibility, and that others who held the 
coals when incombustibility was transferred were also shielded from the temperature, 
though other objects would burn from the coals and other body parts would feel the 
heat: https://archive.org/stream/miraclesmodernspOOwalliala#page/166/mode/2up 


Lord Lindsay noted how the transference could be turned on and off, verifying that this was 
a real phenomenon "I have frequently seen Home, when in a trance, go to the fire and take 
out large red-hot coals, and carry them about in his hands, put them inside his shirt, etc. 
Eight times | myself have held a red-hot coal in my hands without injury, when it scorched 
my face on raising my hand. Once | wished to see if they really would burn, and | said so, 
and touched a coal [held by Home] with the middle finger of my right hand, and I gota 
blister as large as a sixpence; | instantly asked him to give me the coal, and | held the part 
that burnt me in the middle of my hand for three or four minutes, without the least 
inconvenience. A few weeks ago, | was at a seance with eight others. Of these, seven held a 
red-hot coal without pain, and the two others could not bear the approach of it; of the seven, 
four were ladies." - Dialectical Society report, p. 208. 


Carrington refuted the speculations of the magician Henry Evans as regards ALL of Home's 
fire tests by noting not only Crookes' presumed precautions, but also the lack of burning 
smell in the tests, in "The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism". This can be further verified 
by searching "The Gift of DD Home" for the word "fire". See, for more evidence of the 
authenticity of the tests, the following from appendix M of the SPR 
review:https://archive.org/stream/journalofsocietyO4sociuoft# page/136/mode/2up 


Regarding the fire tests with Home, McCabe cites in /s Spiritualism Based on Fraud? (p. 78) 
the famous one as recorded by Mrs. S.C. Hall. He suggests that there is nothing in the 
narrative countering the possibility of a non-conducting substance being applied to the hair 
of Hall's husband. It is instructive to compare the primary source with McCabe's 
animadversions. The original source states: " Dear Lord Dunraven,—You have requested me 
to recall the circumstances of a séance that took place here several weeks ago. | have much 
pleasure in doing so, but | never take notes. | am, however, certain of the facts ; though | 
shall not be able to place them in the order in which they occurred. " We were nine (a 
greater number than Mr. Home likes) ; we were seated round the table as usual, in the small 
drawing room, which communicates with a much larger room ; the folding doors were 
pushed back into the wall, and the portiers unclosed. | think there was one lamp burning 
over the table, but a very large fire was blazing away in the large room—! know there was a 
great deal of light. The Master of Lindsay, the Rev. Mr. Y------ , and his wife, Mr. Hall and 
myself, Mr. Home, and the Misses Bertolacci were present. We sat for some little time before 
the tremulous motion that so frequently indicates stronger manifestations commenced, but 
it was quickly followed by raps, not only on the table, but in different parts of the room ; the 
table was moved up and down,—lifted perfectly off the ground—made ' light ' and ' heavy ' 
at the request of one or two of the gentlemen present ; and after the lapse of, | suppose, 
nearly an hour, Mr. Home went into a trance. Presently he pushed his chair, or his chair was 
pushed away—quite away from the table. He got up ; walked about the room in his usual 
manner ; went to the fire-place ; half knelt on the fender stool ; took up the poker and poked 
the fire, which was like a red-hot furnace, so as to increase the heat ; held his hands over 
the fire for some time, and finally drew out of the fire, with his hand, a huge lump of live 
burning coal, so large that he held it in both hands, as he came from the fire-place in the 
large room into the small room ; where, seated round the table, we were all watching his 
movements. Mr. Hall was seated nearly opposite to where | sat ; and | saw Mr. Home, after 
standing for about half a minute at the back of Mr. Hall's chair, deliberately place the lump 
of burning coal on his head ! | have often since wondered that | was not frightened ; but | 
was not ; | had perfect faith that he would not be injured. Some one said— 'Is it not hot?! Mr. 
Hall answered—'Warm, but not hot ! ' Mr. Home had moved a little away, but returned, still 
in a trance ; he smiled and seemed quite pleased ; and then proceeded to draw up Mr. Hall's 
white hair over the red coal. The white hair had the appearance of silver threads, over the 
red coal. Mr. Home drew the hair into a sort of pyramid, the coal still red, showing beneath 
the hair ; then, after, | think, four or five minutes, Mr. Home pushed the hair back, and, 
taking the coal off Mr. Hall's head, he said (in the peculiar low voice in which, when ina 
trance, he always speaks), addressing Mrs. Y------ ,' Will you have it ? ' She drew back ; and | 
heard him murmur, ' Little faith—little faith.’ Two or three attempted to touch it, but it burnt 
their fingers. | said, ' Daniel, bring it to me ; | do not fear to take it.' It was not red all over, as 
when Mr Home put it on Mr. Hall's head, but it was still red in parts. Mr. Home came and 
knelt by my side ; | put out my right hand, but he murmured, ' No, not that ; the other hand.' 
He then placed it in my left hand, where it remained more than a minute. | felt it, as my 
husband had said, ' warm '; yet when | stooped down to examine the coal, my face felt the 
heat so much that | was obliged to withdraw it. After that Mrs. Y------ took it, and said she felt 
no inconvenience. When Mr. Hall brushed his hair at night he found a quantity of cinder dust. 
Mr. Home was elongated, and all the manifestations that evening were very remarkable ; 
but | believe your Lordship requested me to relate only what | remember of the coal test. " 
Dear Lord Dunraven, sincerely yours, "ANNA MARIA HALL." (Mrs. S. C. Hall.) The following is 
an additional case of the fire test witnessed at a séance held at Lady Louisa ------ 's, at 
Brighton, furnished me by the Countess M. de Pomar. Lady Gomm has permitted me to 


make use of her name in corroboration of the statement about the red-hot coal being placed 
in her hand. " Mr. Home went into a trance ; he walked about the room ; played the piano ; 
stood behind Mr. Douglas's chair, who also went into a sleep or trance ; and Mr. Home 
appeared to be speaking with some one about him, and to magnetize him ; he said it was for 
his good, and would remove his headache finally. Mr. Home went to the fire and took out a 
large red-hot mass of coal, which he held in his extended hands, and blew up to keep it 
alight. He walked up and down the room with it, then went to Lady Louisa and wanted to put 
it in her hands, but she drew back. He then said, * No, you must not have it, for if you have 
no faith, it will burn you." 


Podmore dismissed the tests as Home using some "non-conducting" substance, though in 
light of the temperature shielding and lack of burning smell alone that is clearly inadequate 
as an explanation. Andrew Lang on pp. 333-339 of The Making of Religion, noted 
inadequacies in Podmore's arguments, as did Carrington in "The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism", pp. 399-409. Thurston in "The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism" (as cited 
above), p. 183 noted additionally, as regards Podmore's general dismissal, "It is hard to 
believe that Lord Lindsay was hallucinated, or lying, and hardly less difficult to suppose that 
on each of these eight occasions Home was successful in slipping in, as Podmore suggests, a 
thin clinker or a pad of ashes between the burning coal and the hand. Also, if he put an 
innocuous substitute in his own shirt, what became of the real red-hot coal in the meantime? 
Red-hot coals have a way of betraying their presence to more senses then that of sight if 
they are left lying on carpets or thrown into water. But what | would more especially insist 
upon is the audacity of all this playing about with fire. There seems to have been very little 
of the dare-devil, either physically or morally, in the normal Home when not entranced. 
Think of the social ruin to which he would have exposed himself if anything had gone wrong. 
Mr. Jencken stated: "Only within these last few days, a metal ball, heated to redness in the 
fire, was placed on a lady's head without causing injury," and in the case of another lady on 
a different occasion, a red-hot coal "was dropped," she said, "on to my white muslin dress, 
where it remained for some seconds, as it was so hot we all feared to touch it. My dress 
though made of the finest muslin was not ignited, and we even failed to detect the slightest 
trace or mark of any kind after examination." Nothing was dearer to Home than the vogue 
he enjoyed in the aristocratic circles, but if a lady had had to carry a scar for the rest of her 
life, or had had her dress set on fire as the result of one of these experiments, he must have 
known that such an incident would not easily have been forgiven or forgotten." 


Frank Podmore, in "The Newer Spiritualism", p. 80, expresses difficulties in dealing with the 
following account from Crookes, “Mr. Home again went to the fire, and, after stirring the hot 
coal about with his hand, took out a red-hot piece nearly as big as an orange, and, putting it 
on his right hand, covered it over with his left hand so as to almost completely enclose it, 
and then blew into the small furnace thus extemporised until the lump of charcoal was 
nearly white-hot, and then drew my attention to the lambent flame which was flickering over 
the coal and licking round his fingers; he fell on his knees, looked up in a reverent manner, 
held up the coal in front, and said: ‘Is not God good? Are not His laws wonderful? ’ ” - he toys 
with the hypothesis of hallucination in much of Home's phenomena, but admits, that this 
doesn't apply to this experience of Crookes, and on p. 85, wrote that "It is difficult to see 
how Sir W. Crookes, if in full possession of his normal senses, could be mistaken in 
describing the flames licking Home’s fingers. We don’t quite see how some of the things 
were done, and we leave the subject with an almost painful sense of bewilderment. But to 
say that because we cannot understand some of the feats, therefore they must have been 
due to spirits or psychic force, is merely an opiate for the uneasiness of suspended 
judgment, a refuge from the trouble of thinking.” 


Rebuttal to the idea of Home's fire handling being a magic trick comes from FWH Myers 
PSPR IX article "The Experiences of W. Stainton Moses" on pp. 306-309 [particularly William 
Crookes' commentary on pp. 308-309]: http://books.google.com/books? 
Ir=S&output=html&id=BRMrAAAAYAA]&dq=editions%3ALCCN09022954&jtp=306 


John Beloff, writing in chapter 1, "Historical Overview" of Handbook of Parapsychology (Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1977), on p. 9, "Recent historical research (Zorab, 1975), 
however, has made all these hypotheses difficult to sustain. We can discount straight away 
the use of machinery, at least where the table levitations were concerned, for the tables in 
question were not flimsy little card-tables of the sort that one could hoist on the end of one's 
toes but massive mahogany dining-room tables of the sort could seat a dozen or more at 
dinner! Next, the idea that Home exercised a veto on those who were to be admitted does 
not square with the facts. Podmore (1902) grossly underestimated the total number of 
different individuals who witnessed the phenomena during Home's lifetime, and while no 
doubt many of them were his friends and supporters, they included also some of his 
bitterest enemies and critics. Likewise, if many sitters were already convinced beforehand of 
the truths of Spiritualism, others were professed skeptics, like the Dutch rationalists who 
who invited Home to Amsterdam hoping to expose him but then had to acknowledge that 
there was no explanation for what they had observed with their own eyes (Zorab, 1970). The 
"defective-memory" hypothesis is also quite inadequate to account for more than minor 
discrepancies. Some of the reports were penned on the same day, and a comparison 
between contemporaneous and delayed reports shows none of the progressive embroidery 
of the incidents one would expect on this hypothesis. Thus, the hypnotic hypothesis remains 
the only serious contender that stops short of a paranormal explanation; after all, there were 
as yet no recording instruments to prove that the events described actually took place. 
Nevertheless, the theory that the events were purely hallucinatory runs into grave 
difficulties. In the first place, the annals of hypnotism and mesmerism provide no 
independent evidence of any powers of comparable magnitude. But even if, faute-de-mieux, 
we attribute to Home this unique power over his sitters we would have to suppose that he 
could wield it with 100 per cent efficacy. If even one witness for even part of the time had 
failed to succumb to it, the game would have been up. Yet there is no record of one such 
witness failing to see, say, a table-levitation, which every one else present claimed to 
observe, and this is the more telling in as much as investigators were well aware of the 
danger of falling a victim to Home's charisma and took strenuous precautions against it 
(Dingwall, 1953; Zorab, 1970). There is also some evidence of tables being broken by a too 
precipitate descent which is hard to reconcile with an hallucinatory explanation.") 


Skeptics who praise Eric Dingwall should quote the full breadth of his writings more often. 
He noted, in contrast to myths propagated by unscrupulous writers, "There was a time when 
it would have been possible to examine Home's mediumship with as much care as could 
have been given to one single branch of scientific research. That opportunity was passed by 
through the almost criminal negligence of so called scientific men, who, in order to bolster 
up their own ideas of what nature ought to be, refused even to look at phenomena which 
appeared at first to contradict their own theories. Of all mediums of whom we have any 
record Home was probably the most open for investigation. He asked for it; he delighted in 
it; he held his sittings in either full daylight or in subdued light, only very rarely 
requiring darkness. His phenomena were extremely varied, of an amazing character, and 
had abundant testimony in their support." - JASPR Vol. 15, 

p. 498: http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=njp.32101063849457;view=1up;seq=512 


Eric Dingwall, in Zetetic Scholar, 12/13, pp. 154-159, corrected Trevor Hall's views of 
Home.: https://web.archive.org/web/20140202123407/http://www.tricksterbook.com/truzzi/ 
ZS-Issues-PDFs/ZeteticScholarNos12-13.pdf 


Peter Lamont in his book "The First Psychic" (Abacus, 2006) corrected parts of Trevor Hall's 
view of Home that Dingwall did not address. For instance, Lamont noted in his endnotes, 
such as endnote 1 for chapter 1, given on p. 279, "Home's birth certificate refers merely to 
‘Daniel Home’. On the other hand, the aristocratic connection is not without evidential 
support. According to John Dea, a retired paper-maker of Colington parish, who had family in 
Currie when William was there, it was a ‘fact well known that he was a natural son of the late 
Earl of Home and was spoken of as such' (SPR .MS 28/139, Home collection, Cambridge 


University). Furthermore, | have checked the census, and it shows a Dea family in Currie at 
the time,suggesting John was related to neighbors (or at least acquaintances) of the 
Homes." And endnote 18 for chapter 2, on p. 282 - "The authenticity of both the middle 
name, and the claim associated with it, has been a subject of much controversy. The main 
critic, Trevor Hall, went into somewhat tedious detail to argue that, since Dunglas did not 
appear on the birth certificate, the name and the associated claim was the invention of the 
medium. Hall supports his argument by claiming that Home did not use it until much later in 
life, though he failed to point out that there were several earlier references to the middle 
name, including a letter addressed to 'Daniel Dunglass Home' from L. Aurelia Ely, Lebanon, 
dated 29 June 1851 (Home collection, SPR.MS 28/179)." 


Dingwall corrected many other parts of Hall's view of Home. For instance, he noted in 
correction to the view that Home selected his sitters in seances, "In his general treatment of 
Home's phenomena. Hall is inclined to follow Podmore's guidance in the latter's views on the 
physical phenomena and quotes passages from his books where his views on Home are 
given. For example, he says that as Home was treated as a distinguished guest he was able 
to select his sitters and arrange their positions at the table. This may have occurred at 
times, but it was clearly not the rule since it was not usual to inform the medium who was 
going to be invited to the sitting. For instance, Mrs. Honywood, who knew Home well, said 
that she had often taken Home in her own carriage to the houses of her friends who were 
strangers to him and had there seen violent movements of furniture at sittings in rooms 
where she knew that Home had never entered until that moment." 


Joseph McCabe makes many misrepresentations of the work of 


William Crookes with Daniel Dunglas Home, and | suggest reading 
Crookes' Experimental Investigation of a New Force for cross-referencing. McCabe states on 
p. 140 of his Spiritualism: A Popular History that Crookes modified tests in favor of Home's 
whims, however, Crookes actually states, "Before Mr. Home entered the room, the 
apparatus had been arranged in position, and he had not even the object of some parts of it 
explained before sitting down. It may, perhaps, be worth while to add, for the purpose of 
anticipating some critical remarks which are likely to be made, that in the afternoon | called 
for Mr. Home at his apartments, and when there he suggested that, as he had to change his 
dress, perhaps | should not object to continue our conversation in his bedroom. | am, 
therefore, enabled to state positively, that no machinery, apparatus, or contrivance of any 
sort was secreted about his person." Of the accordion, Crookes states "The accordion was a 
new one, having been purchased by myself for the purpose of these experiments at 
Wheatstone’s, in Conduit Street Mr. Home had neither handled nor seen the instrument 
before the commencement of the test experiments." 


The skeptical biographer William Brock for his comments about "diversionary" signals in the 
Crookes-D.D. Home experiments relies on cherry picked critiques of the later notes on 
seances with DD Home from Oppenheim (see p. 345): http://books.google.com/books? 
id=VcBs8enYCCcC&printsec=frontcover&dq=the+other+world+oppenheim&hl=en&sa=X& 
ei=dndGVl_9H6rliQKetYG4DA&ved=0CB8Q6AEWAA# v=onepage&q=345&f=false - though 
various noises were made by Home in the later seances - religious commentary, calling 
attention to himself as phenomena arose, etc., there seems to be no support for the view 
that he made "diversionary signals". 


Frank Podmore was a major source of criticism, though in the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Volume 1 (1907), p. 502, we find the following: "STATEMENT 
OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. [We asked Sir William Crookes if he wished to see Mr. Frank 
Podmore’s article and he replied that he had not time to consider it, but he requested us to 
formulate our questions, to which we desired an answer. The following letter from him is in 
reply to the question whether he could furnish further particulars in regard to the 
statements which he had made respecting Home’s mediumship. These statements were 
made at the conclusion of a paper by Sir Oliver Lodge, in the Journal of the Society for 


Psychical Research, Vol. VI., pp. 341-345. We quote these statements after giving his letter 
in reply to our inquiry.—-Editor.] 7 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. August 10th, 1907. 
Hereward Carrington, Esq, Dear Sir :—If you will kindly read my introduction to the series of 
séances with D. D. Home, as printed on pp. 98-100 of Part XV. of the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, you will, | think, find answers to all your queries, written with 
more care and accuracy than | could now write them at this distance of time and in the hurry 
of other avocations. | have no objection to your reprinting this Introduction in your Journal. 
Indeed, | should like it to be reprinted, as it gives a clear statement of my present position in 
respect to these phenomena. | remain, truly yours, WILLIAM CROOKES." 


The article then follows with the relevant commentary from the introduction. 


You would think on account of the critics' distortions that Crookes' seances were of low 
quality, though as Lang notes in "Historical Mysteries", "Into the details of the mechanical 
tests as to alterations of weights | cannot go. Mr. Angelo Lewis (Professor Hoffman), an 
expert in conjuring, says that, accepting Sir William's veracity, and that he was not 
hallucinated, the phenomena ‘seem to me distinctly to be outside the range of trick, and 
therefore to be good evidence, so far as we can trust personal evidence at all, of Home's 
power of producing motion, without contact, in inanimate bodies.' Sir William himself writes 
(1890): 'I have discovered no flaw in the experiments, or in the reasoning | based upon 
them.'[27] The notes of the performances were written while they were actually in course of 
proceeding. Thus 'the table rose completely off the ground several times, whilst the 
gentlemen present took a candle, and, kneeling down, deliberately examined the position of 
Mr. Home's knees and feet, and saw the three feet of the table quite off the ground.' Every 
observer in turn satisfied himself of the facts; they could not all be 

hallucinated.": http://www.online-literature.com/andrew_lang/historical-mysteries/8/ 


Lewis is able to make his commentary because of his examination of the full context of the 
sittings. Regarding that, William Crookes in JSPR Vol. 6, pp. 344-345 noted: "Home always 
refused to sit in the dark. He said that with firmness and perseverance the phenomena could 
be got just as well in the light, and even if some of the things were not so strong, the 
evidence of one's eyesight was worth making some sacrifice for. In almost all the seances | 
had with Home there was plenty of light to see all that occurred, and not only to enable me 
to write down notes of what was taking place but to read my notes without difficulty. Home 
was very anxious to let everyone present be satisfied that he was not doing any of the 
things himself—too anxious, | sometimes thought, for frequently he would interfere with the 
progress and development of what was going on by insisting that some sceptic or other 
should come round and take hold of his hands and feet to be sure he was not doing anything 
himself. At times he would push his chair back and move right away from the table when 
things were moving on it, and ask those furthest from him to come round and satisfy 
themselves that he had nothing to do with the movements. | used frequently to beg him to 
be quiet, knowing that if he would not move about in his eagerness to convince us of his 
genuineness, the strength of the phenomena would probably increase to such a degree that 
no further evidence would be needed that their production was beyond the powers of the 
medium." 


"During the whole of my knowledge of D. D. Home, extending over several years, | never 
once saw the slightest occurrence that would make me suspicious that he was attempting to 
play tricks. He was scrupulously sensitive on this point, and never felt hurt at anyone taking 
precautions against deception. He sometimes, in the early days of our acquaintance, used to 
say to me before a stance, 'Now, William, | want you to act as if | was a recognised conjurer, 
and was going to cheat you and play all the tricks | could. Take every precaution you can 
devise against me, and move about and look under the table or where else you like. Don't 
consider my feelings. | shall not be offended. | know that the more carefully | am tested the 
more convinced will everyone be that these abnormal occurrences are not of my own 
doings.' Latterly | used jokingly to say to him, 'Let us sit round the fire and have a quiet chat, 
and see if our friends are here and will do anything for us. We won't have any tests or 


precautions.' On these occasions, when only my own family were present with him, some of 
the most convincing phenomena took place." 


"I think it is a cruel thing that a man like D. D, Home, gifted with such extraordinary powers, 
and always willing, nay, anxious, to place himself at the disposal of men of science for 
investigation, should have lived so many years in London, and with one or two exceptions no 
one of weight in the scientific world should have thought it worth while to look into the truth 
or falsity of things which were being talked about in society on all sides. To those who knew 
him Home was one of the most lovable of men, and his perfect genuineness and uprightness 
were beyond suspicion, but by those who did not know him he was called a charlatan, and 
those who believed in him were considered little better than 

lunatics.": http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=uc1.b3967794;view=1up;seq=368 


A canard has been levied against William Crookes that his eyesight was bad, therefore his 
observations in his experiments with Daniel Dunglas Home were worthless. This comes from 
Edward Clodd, an unrelible source. Aside from the fact that his observations were 
corroborated by others, primary sources are especially useful in disposing of myths, for 
instance, William Crookes said, refuting the idea that he had bad eyesight in this period, 
"Home always had a great objection to darkness, and we generally had plenty of light. | 
tried several experiments on lighting the room. Once | illuminated it with Geissler vacuum 
tubes electrically excited, but the result was not satisfactory; the nickering of the light 
distracted one's attention. Another time | lighted the room with an alcohol flame coloured 
yellow with soda. This gave everyone a ghastly look, but the phenomena that took place 
were very strong, and | was told it was a good light for the purpose. One of the best seances 
| ever had was. when the full moon was shining into the room. The blinds and curtains were 
drawn back and there was light enough to enable one to read small print." - JSPR 6, 

p. 342: http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=ucl1.b3967794;view=1lup;seq=366 


McCabe dismisses the accordion experiments on the same page on account of alleged 
scanty lighting. Crookes stated, "The meetings took place in the evening, in a large room 
lighted by gas." 


The citation of critics of Carpenter's "Quarterly Review" article, critiquing Crookes for testing 
Home with the accordion under the table, is a cynical joke in light of the notorious 
falsehoods it contained, but it the rebuttal to the article, Crookes stated, "My reviewer 
objects to the accordion being tried in a cage under the table. My object is easily explained. | 
must use my own methods of experiment. | deemed them good under the circumstances, 
and if the reviewer had seen the experiment before complaining it would have been more 
like a scientific man. But the cage is by no means essential, although, in a test experiment, 
it is an additional safeguard. On several subsequent occasions the accordion has played 
over the table, and in other parts of my room away from a table, the keys moving and the 
bellows action going on. An accordion was selected because it is absolutely impossible to 
play tricks with it when held in the manner indicated. | flatly deny that, held by the end away 
from the keys, the performance on an accordion “with one hand is a juggling trick often 
exhibited at country fairs,” unless special mechanism exists for the purpose. Did ever the 
reviewer or anyone else witness this phenomenon at a country fair or elsewhere? The 
statement is only equalled in absurdity by the argument of a recent writer, who, in order to 
prove that the accounts of Mr. Home's levitations could not be true, says, “An Indian juggler 
could sit down in the middle of Trafalgar Square, and then slowly and steadily rise in the air 
to a height of five or six feet, still sitting, and as slowly come down again.” Curious logic this, 
to argue that a certain phenomenon is impossible to Mr. Home because a country bumpkin 
or an Indian juggler can produce it.": http://www.esalen.org/ctr-archive/crookes- 

researches. html#sf 


See p. 297 of "The Gift of DD Home" for a counter to the objections of Carpenter on the 
accordion phenomena from another observer: http://books.google.com/books? 
id=RGkyAQAAMAA] 


Regarding the accordion phenomena with Home, McCabe suggests trickery in /s Spiritualism 
Based on Fraud?, p. 80. This is accomplished by ignoring items that refute his hypothesis. | 
will now cite the relevant excerpts from Crookes' text: 


"The height of this cage was such that it would just slip under my dining table, but be too 
close to the top to allow of the hand being introduced into the interior, or to admit of a foot 
being pushed underneath it." (this is why Crookes conducted the experiment in the way he 
did) 


"Mr. Home took the accordion between the thumb and middle finger of one hand at the 
opposite end to the keys (see woodcut, Fig. 1), (to save repetition this will be subsequently 
called “in the usual manner.”) Having previously opened the bass key myself, and the cage 
being drawn from under the table so as just to allow the accordion to be passed in with its 
keys downwards, it was pushed back as close as Mr. Home's arm would permit, but without 
hiding his hand from those next to him (see Fig. 2)." 


"Presently the accordion was seen by those on either side of Mr. Home to move about, 
oscillating and going round and round the cage, and playing at the same time. Dr. A. B. now 
looked under the table, and said that Mr. Home’s hand appeared quite still whilst the 
accordion was moving about emitting distinct sounds." (refutes separate music box 
suggestion) 


"Mr. Home still holding the accordion in the usual manner in the cage, his feet being held by 
those next him, and his other hand resting on the table, we heard distinct and separate 
notes sounded in succession, and then a simple air was played. As such a result could only 
have been produced by the various keys of the instrument being acted upon in harmonious 
succession, this was considered by those present to be a crucial experiment. But the sequel 
was still more striking, for Mr. Home then removed his hand altogether from the accordion, 
taking it quite out of the cage, and placed it in the hand of the person next to him. The 
instrument then continued to play, no person touching it and no hand being near it." (contra 
McCabe's hook suggestion, this was Crookes' own accordion, so it would not have played a 
melody in this way) 


"The accordion was now again taken without any visible touch from Mr. Home’s hand, which 
he removed from it entirely and placed upon the table, where it was taken by the person 
next to him, and seen, as now were both his hands, by all present. | and two of the others 
present saw the accordion distinctly floating about inside the cage with no visible support. 
This was repeated a second time, after a short interval. Mr. Home presently re-inserted his 
hand in the cage and again took hold of the accordion. It then commenced to play, at first 
chords and runs, and afterwards a well-known sweet and plaintive melody, which it executed 
perfectly in a very beautiful manner. Whilst this tune was being played, | grasped Mr. 
Home’s arm, below the elbow, and gently slid my hand down it until | touched the top of the 
accordion. He was not moving a muscle. His other hand was on the table, visible to 
all, and his feet were under the feet of those next to him." 


Whilst it is true that nobody specifically referred to the manipulation of keys in the accordion 
experiment (reference was made to "the accordion was seen by those on each side to be 
waving about in a somewhat curious manner; then sounds came from it, and finally several 
notes were played in succession. Whilst this was going on, my assistant went under the 
table, and reported that the accordion was expanding and contracting; at the same time it 
was seen that the hand of Mr. Home by which it was held was quite still, his other hand 
resting on the table." and "Presently the accordion was seen by those on either side of Mr. 
Home to move about, oscillating and going round and round the cage, and playing at the 
same time. Dr. A. B. now looked under the table, and said that Mr. Home’s hand appeared 
quite still whilst the accordion was moving about emitting distinct sounds.")), in other work 
with Crookes, this was addressed. But first, one extraordinary event occurring with Crookes' 
work with Home: 


Alfred Russell Wallace, in My Life, vol. Il, p. 304, stated "Here | attended many seances - on 
one occasion when Home was the medium and Mr. (now Sir William) Crookes was present. 
As | was the only one of the company who had not witnessed any of the remarkable 
phenomena that occurred in his presence, | was invited to go under the table while an 
accordion was playing, held in Home's hand, his other hand being on the table. The room 
was well lighted, and | distinctly saw Home's hand holding the instrument, which moved up 
and down and played a tune without any visible cause. On stating this, he said, 'Now | will 
take away my hand - which he did; but the instrument went on playing, and I saw a 
detached hand holding it while Home's two hands were seen above the table by all present. 
This was one of the ordinary phenomena, and thousands of persons have witnessed it; and 
when we consider that Home's seances almost always took place in private houses at which 
he was a guest, and with people absolutely above suspicion of collusion with an impostor, 
and also either in the daytime or in a fully illuminated room, it will be admitted that no form 
of legerdemain will explain what occurred." 


Now for the rebuttal: In William Crookes' "Notes of seances with D.D. Home" (PSPR 6: 98- 
127), on p. 119, it is written, "we heard the accordion fall heavily to the ground. It had been 
suspended in the air behind the chair where Mr. Home had been sitting. When it fell Mr. 
Home was about 10ft. from it. 


Mr. Home still standing behind Mrs. I. and Mr. Wr. Crookes, the accordion was both seen and 
heard to move about behind him without his hands touching it. It then played a tune without 
contact and floating in the air. 


Mr. Home then took the accordion in one hand and held it out so that we could all see it (he 
was still standing up behind Mrs. |. and Mr. Wr. Crookes). We then saw the accordion expand 
and contract and heard a tune played. Mrs. Wm. Crookes and Mr. Home saw a light on the 
lower part of the accordion, where the keys were, and we then heard and saw the keys 
clicked and depressed one after the other fairly and deliberately, as if to show us that the 
power doing it, although invisible (or nearly so) to us, had full control over the instrument. 


A beautiful tune was then played whilst Mr. Home was standing up holding the accordion out 
in full view of everyone. 


Mr. Home then came round behind me and telling me to hold my left arm out placed the 
accordion under my. arm, the keys hanging down and the upper part pressing upwards 
against my upper arm. He then left go and the i accordion remained there. He then placed 
his two hands one on each of my shoulders. In this position, no one touching the accordion 
but myself, and every one noticing what was taking place, the instrument played notes but 
no tune." 


In other work with Crookes, this was also addressed. Regarding the claim ofabout keys never 
having been depressed by Crookes and his fellow observers, Thurston, in his writing on the 
accordion phenomena cited below, wrote: 


Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., speaking of a séance held at the house of Miss Douglas, 81 South 
Audley Street, London, W., on May 9, 1871, records in his contemporary notes: “I took 
particular note that Mr. Home’s feet had boots on and were both quiet, at some distance 
from the instrument, and that although the keyed end was rising and falling vigorously and 
the keys moving as the music required, no hand, strings, wires or anything else could be 
seen touching that end.” He goes on to remark that the room. was lit by four candles, one 
on the table, two on the mantlepiece, one on a side table, and that there was a wood fire in 
the grate, though this was rather dull. The accordion was then given to others, Home's two 
hands remaining on the table, and while they held it, it played for a time.14 Similarly 
Crookes’ notes of another sitting at the same house record that “we then heard and saw the 
keys clicked and depressed one after another, fairly and deliberately, as if to show that the 
power doing it had full control over the instrument.”15 On this occasion three spirit lamps 
were used to examine the phenomenon at close quarters." 


Of other accordion phenomena Crookes wrote: "A medium, walking into my dining-room, 
cannot, while seated in one part of the room with a number of persons keenly watching him, 
by trickery make an accordion play in my own hand when | hold it key downwards, or cause 
the same accordion to float about the room playing all the time. He cannot introduce 
machinery which will wave window-curtains or pull up Venetian blinds 8 feet off, tie a knot in 
a handkerchief and place it in a far comer of the room, sound notes on a distant piano, 
cause a card-plate to float about the room, raise a water-bottle and tumbler from the table, 
make a coral necklace rise on end, cause a fan to move about and fan the company, or set 
in motion a pendulum when enclosed in a glass case firmly cemented to the 

wall.": http://www.esalen.org/ctr-archive/crookes-researches.html#no [for similar accordion 
phenomena, see the JASPR vol. 15 article "The Divinity Student and DD 

Home": http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=njp.32101063849457;view=1up;seq=237] 


In the Dialectical Society report, pp. 138-139, a sitter Coleman describes how Home (or 
spirits, or whatever) psychokinetically made an accordion play in his own hand in the 
manner that Crookes described in the passage quoted directly 

above: https://archive.org/stream/reportonspirituO0socigoog#page/n156/mode/2up/search/ 
coleman 


Cox, in "The Mechanism of Man", Vol. Il, pp. 450-451, noted similar 
phenomena: https://archive.org/stream/mechanismmanOO0coxgoog#page/n462/mode/2up 


And Alfred Russell Wallace, in My Life, vol. Il, p. 304, stated "Here | attended many seances - 
on one occasion when Home was the medium and Mr. (now Sir William) Crookes was 
present. As | was the only one of the company who had not witnessed any of the remarkable 
phenomena that occurred in his presence, | was invited to go under the table while an 
accordion was playing, held in Home's hand, his other hand being on the table. The room 
was well lighted, and | distinctly saw Home's hand holding the instrument, which moved up 
and down and played a tune without any visible cause. On stating this, he said, 'Now | will 
take away my hand - which he did; but the instrument went on playing, and I saw a 
detached hand holding it while Home's two hands were seen above the table by all present. 
This was one of the ordinary phenomena, and thousands of persons have witnessed it; and 
when we consider that Home's seances almost always took place in private houses at which 
he was a guest, and with people absolutely above suspicion of collusion with an impostor, 
and also either in the daytime or in a fully illuminated room, it will be admitted that no form 
of legerdemain will explain what occurred." [note how utterly different this statement is from 
those of hostile secondary 

sources]: https://archive.org/stream/myliferecordofevO2wall#page/304/mode/2up 


see also appendix J of the SPR review, regarding the accordion floating around the room on 
a different occasion by a different sitter, with nobody holding it, and some even more 
striking phenomena: https://archive.org/stream/journalofsocietyO4sociuoft#page/132/ 
mode/2up 


The scholar Herbert Thurston, in the chapter The Accordion Playing of D. D. Home, from his 
book "Church and Spiritualism", published in 1933, and reprinted in the PsyPioneer Journal, a 
publication dedicated to the serious discussion of Spiritualism and Psychical Research, in 
Vol. 10 No. 5 - May 2014, on pp. 142-155, counters claims of critics about the accordion 
phenomena (e.g. - the claim of skeptics, not sitters, that it played only "Home Sweet Home" 
and "The Last Rose of Summer"), totally falsifies claims that Home was never searched with 
his seances, etc. It counters the claim that in his accordion performances Home played only 
a couple of tunes, and it counters both Frank Podmore's claim that the accordion feat was a 
concealed music-box, and Carlos Marfa de Heredia's claim that a secret accomplice was 
playing another accordion. As regards comparison to Slade on the accordion phenomena, 
Carrington countered this in "The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism", though I think him to 
be biased on this. The speculations of Robison in "Spirit Slate Writing and Kindred 
Phenomena", pp. 104-105, as to Slade's production of the 


phenomena: https://archive.org/stream/spiritslatewrit0Orobigoog#page/n118/mode/2up, are 
in opposition to the facts of the experiment as recorded on pp. 39-40 of Zollner's 
"Transcendental Physics": https://archive.org/stream/transcendentalphOOzlrich#page/38/ 
mode/2up 


There is the disputed Ashley House levitation of D.D. Home, on which | will note the 
following: Dingwall did state this in his biographical overview of Home in his response to 
Trevor Hall's book in the Zetetic Scholar, "There is little doubt that Dr. Hall is quite right to 
suggest that Home did have considerable influence over Adare during the series of 
experiments described in this book, especially when he shared an apartment with him and 
was intimate with him and his friends in their everyday lives, and especially so in the later 
sittings such as No. 74 at Ashley House when it was obvious that Home had close relations 
with Adare since previous contacts with Bergheim were mentioned, and it seemed that 
Home had some fear of the strong magnetic influences emanating from that quarter. How 
far Home himself used his own powers of suggestion either consciously or unconsciously 
remains a matter of speculation, but, as Hall points out, they may have been exercised to a 
considerable degree at the famous window levitation which the author deals with in detail in 
Chapter 9 to which we will now turn our attention. It was in 1965 that Dr. Hall first wrote a 
long account and analysis of this extraordinary incident which is too well-known to be 
described here. Suffice it to say that Hall again draws attention to the deplorable mass of 
contradictions and inconsistencies which abound in the accounts recorded by the witnesses 
which has led later students of the affair to come to a variety of conclusions as to the 
explanation of what actually occurred. Of these speculations those advanced by the author 
are some of the best, and much credit should be extended to him for the care he has taken 
in collecting the data and to account for them. He thinks (p. 126) that the mistakes made by 
the witnesses were too ridiculous and that there were too many of them. He suggests that 
those present must have been "in a mildly abnormal state" and that Home was "one of 
those rare individuals" who possessed the power of imposing suggestions upon others to a 
marked degree. In any event, he is of the opinion that Home strode quite normally over the 
window sill and on to the balcony and thence to the adjoining balcony and window. Thus the 
case suggests that the alleged levitation was simply an ingenious fraud perpetrated by the 
medium for his own advantage in a crisis in his own career. If this view be accepted, and it 
does, | think, deserve serious consideration, then the question in the title of this book 
Medium or Fraud? would have to be answered by a statement such as Medium or Fraud: or 
Both? and this view would be one applicable to many others in the frustrating and tangled 
history of psychical research." 


| am inclined to reject Hall's views on the Ashley house levitation, and | will now justify my 
position. Hall claimed, based on estimates, that the Ashley house window was 35 feet above 
the ground and the distance between the two windowsills was only four feet, allowing for his 
fraud scenario. People wanting to know the difficulties of accepting Hall as a source might 
want to read Nichol's 1966 article "The Silences of Mr. Trevor Hall", and Randall, in "Harry 
Price: The Case for the Defence", noted, "McCulloch may have prophesied better than he 
knew, for in recent years several people have begun to question Hall's credentials. Thus, 
Robert Wood (1992) refers to "Hall's boundless respect for Cambridge, expressed in his own 
fantasy that he was a Cambridge graduate himself, which he wasn't." Ivan Banks writes that 
"there have been doubts expressed as to his true academic background. Among other 
qualifications he applied for a Litt.D. from Leeds University, but was turned down" (Banks, 
1996, p. 207). There are sound reasons for these misgivings. In his Who's Who entry, Hall 
describes his education as "Wakefield Sch.; Trinity Coll., Cambridge (Perrott Student; MA)." 
Alan Wesencraft and | have independently checked these statements with the authorities at 
Cambridge University, and we received the same answers. Although Hall held the Perrott 
Studentship from 1954 to 1956, he was never a member either of Trinity College or of 
Cambridge University, nor was he awarded any degree by that University. In the 


circumstances, his self-righteous condemnation of Harry Price's supposed duplicities would 
seem to be a case of 'pot calling kettle black'.(7)" and "Mostyn Gilbert, in reviewing Hall's 
book, took the author to task for failing to contact Price's surviving family (Gilbert, 1979). | 
have done this, and | have been told that, after Hall's book was published, Price's nephew 
wrote twice to Trevor Hall, but received no reply. The same gentleman also wrote to The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph and London Weekend Television, protesting about the 
misrepresentation of his family's affairs. According to the family, Hall's assertion that Price 
"married into money" is simply untrue. Connie Price "had virtually no personal income at all 
and any capital was in a trust to which neither she nor her husband had access" (Knight, 
1994). The oft-repeated suggestion, based on Hall's book, that Price used his wife's money 
to finance his psychical experiments is just one of many falsehoods which have been put 
around since Harry Price's death.(9)": http://www.harrypricewebsite.co.uk/Biography/price- 
randall.htm 


We should thus tread carefully with Hall's work. It is thus unsurprising that there are 
contradictory measurements. Gordon Stein noted in "The Sorcerer of Kings", p. 89, "Archie 
Jarman, a friend of Hall, seems to have actually measured the building itself in 1964, while it 
was still standing. The building was demolished about 1970. Jarman's article was published 
in 1980 and seems to have been unknown to Hall. Jarman says that the windows were 7 feet 
4 inches apart, as Adare had said. He also measured the distance from the bottom of the 
windows to the ground as 45 feet. Jarman tried to cross the space between the two 
balconies by means of the string-course, he found this impossible because of of the fact that 
his center of gravity was thrust too far from the wall, making a fall inevitable. Yet Jarman 
discovered that there were steel bolts protruding from the building on either side of the 
balconies. These had been intended as fasteners for what were called "perambulator blinds, 
a kind of fan shaped shutter that shaded the plants on small balconies. It was possible, 
Jarman thought, for a heavy cord to have been fastened by Home to the two bolts at the 
near ends of the balconies. With this cord securely attached, it could serve as a Support at 
the back of a man as he edged his way along the string-course. In other words, Home could 
have easily passed from one balcony to the other with the aid of a rope that would be 
unobservable except if someone had leaned out the windows." - he continues that Jarman's 
explanation renders Hall's view untenable, but is still a counter-hypothesis to paranormality. 


We do know from Jarman's measurements that at least the distance between the window 
sills was consistent with the report by witnesses, though the 45 feet height was a 
discrepancy with the 70-85 feet claim reported by witnesses. We need note, for what its 
worth, that Jarman is also a difficult 

source.: https://ia601200.us.archive.org/13/items/NotesonSpiritualismandPsychicalResearch/ 
GauldAndSalterRebuttJarmanJsprVolume42_pg317to325.pdf 


However, he is less problematic than Hall. 


Contemporary accounts of the building's height are consistent with the observations of 
witnesses. Thus HD Jencken, in the article that was the basis of the claim that Home stepped 
out onto the window ledge on Nov. 20., 1868, prior to the Dec. 13th levitation, also noted 
that the height from that ledge to the ground was 80 

feet: https://archive.org/stream/Idpd_10819612 001#page/n57/mode/2up 


This is prior to the apex of the alleged "abnormal mental condition" of the observers at the 
time of the levitation, a charge that Elizabeth Jenkins refutes in "The Shadow and the Light: 
A Defence of Daniel Dunglas Home, the Medium" (Hamish Hamilton, London. 1982), by 
noting, p. 237, "Dr. Zorab has pointed out that this suggestion is refuted by Lord Adare's 
having written a detailed report for his father three days after the seance 'showing an 
excellent and accurate memory’ quite incompatible with a tipsy condition." 


Elizabeth Jenkins has written (op. cit., pp. 228-229), of all the Adare seances, "The places in 
which the seances were held were varied: they included three houses in Sydenham: Mr. 
Jencken's Kilmorey House and Mrs. Hennings Sunninghill House, in Anerly Road, and Mr. 


Enmore Jones' Enmore Place, of which the site is now recalled by Enmore road in South 
Norwood; the S.C. Hall's house in Essex Villas and the one to which they afterwards 
removed, 15 Ashley Place; Lord Dunraven's town house, 5 Buckingham Gate, and the 
apartments Lord Adare occupied in Ashley House. The loose manner in which nineteenth- 
century writers and indeed Kelley's Directory, sometimes identified addresses is often a 
source of confusion now. Albert Place was said to be on Campden Hill, from which it is far 
enough; Kilburn was called Hampstead and the Milner Gibsons' address is sometimes given 
not as Hyde Park Place, but Hyde Park Terrace, a non-existent locality." - Jenkins then notes 
that the scene of Lord Adare's rooms was found to take place at Ashley Place, which joins 
Carlisle street and Victoria Street, though the discrepancies are understandable errors from 
memory in light of the full account of seances. 


Additionally, Thurston noted in "Church and Spiritualism", pp. 155-56, of Adare's records of 
seances, "Over seventy seances, held between 1867 and 1869, are described in his book, 
and the names are given of some fifty people who were present on different occasions. A 
copy of the report was sent to each "with a request that if it coincided with their own 
recollection of what took place they would kindly allow their names to be appended as 
testifying to its accuracy." We are told that every answer was in the affirmative as to the 
correctness of the accounts.The names given include those of scientists like Dunraven 
himself, the Earl of Crawford, and Dr. Gully (the father of Viscount Selby, Speaker of the 
House of Commons), lawyers, soldiers, literary men, and a number of ladies well known in 
London society. The descriptions seem to have been written down within a day or two after 
the seances, and they are for the most part carefully dated. Although, unfortunately, definite 
information regarding the lighting of the room is not always given, still, in many of the 
accounts, there is mention of lamps, candles, and a bright fire. What lends additional 
interest and reliability to the volume is the fact that Lord Dunraven, pere, a convert to 
Catholicism, although fully satisfied as to the reality of the phenomena, by no means 
proclaims himself a spiritualist." - Thurston proceeds with examples of Dunraven/Adare 
disputing the doctrines of spiritualism. 


There are enough consistencies in the initial account, in spite of later discrepancies, to reject 
the counter hypotheses. For convenience | am referencing DD Home His Life and Mission,. 
pp. 300-302: https://archive.org/stream/ddhomehislifeanOOhomegoog#page/n314/mode/ 
2up Lindsay: "The moon was shining full into the room. My back was to the light; and | saw 
the shadow on the wall of the window-sill, and Home's feet about six inches above it He 
remained in this position for a few seconds, then raised the window and glided into the room 
feet foremost, and sat down." Adare: "the light from the window was sufficient to enable us 
to distinguish each other, and to see the different articles of furniture." Adare: "We heard 
Home go into the next room, heard the window thrown up, and presently Home appeared 
standing upright outside our window. He opened the window, and walked in quite coolly." 
Lindsay: "Lord Adare then went into the next room to look at the window from which he had 
been carried. It was raised about eighteen inches, and he expressed his wonder how Mr. 
Home had been taken through so narrow an aperture. Home said (still in trance), | will show 
you; and then, with his back to the window, he leaned back and was shot out of the aperture 
head first, with the body rigid, and then returned quite quietly." Adare: "I got up, shut the 
window, and in coming back remarked that the window was not raised a foot, and that | 
could not think how he had managed to squeeze through. He arose, and said, 'Come and 
see. |, went with him: he told me to open the window as it was before. | did so : he told me 
to stand a little distance off; he then went through the open space, head first, quite rapidly, 
his body being nearly horizontal and apparently rigid. He came in again, feet foremost ; and 
we returned to the other room. It was so dark | could not see clearly how he was supported 
outside. He did not appear to grasp, or rest upon, the balustrade, but rather to be swung out 
and in." 


The short window height refutes Jarman's hypothesis, assuming his observations were 
reliable. 


The initial accounts become even more congruent, for as Nandor Fodor noted, in "The 
Encyclopedia of Psychic Science" (University Press Books, 1966), p. 196: "Frank Podmore, 
the author of Modern Spiritualism, who discredited the phenomenon of levitation says that 
he looked up a National Almanack of 1868 and found that the moon was new and could not 
light the room, however faintly. But, in Lord Adare's almost contemporary account there is 
no mention of the moon. He only says that "the light from the window was sufficient to 
enable us to distinguish each other." As the moon is not mentioned in the Master of 
Lindsay's account before the Dialectical Committee either, Podmore's criticism is probably 
based on a misstatement of the facts." - for the fact that the dialectical society account of 
Lindsay is congruent with the other account, 

see: https://archive.org/stream/reportonspirituO0socigoog# page/n232/mode/2up 


Fodor noted, (op. cit., p. 197), "Joseph McCabe in his History of Spiritualism also attacks the 
case on the grounds of visibility and holds it likely that it was only the shadow of Home 
which was seen. Andrew Lang took the stand that people in a room can see even in a fog a 
man coming in by the window, and go out again, head first, with body rigid." 


Finally, as Lang himself noted in "Historical Mysteries", "The other person present [at the 
levitation], Captain Wynne, wrote to Home, in a letter printed (with excisions of some 
contemptuous phrases) by Madame Home, and read in the original MS. by Mr. Myers. He 
said: 'I wrote to the Medium to say | was present as a witness. | don't think that any one who 
knows me would for one moment say that | was a victim to hallucination or any humbug of 
that kind.'": http://www.online-literature.com/andrew_lang/historical-mysteries/8/ 


So, in spite of the difficulties with the levitation, it would appear that it did happen, as the 
initial accounts are more consistent and the later contradictions occur due to errors of 
memory. The going out again, head first, body rigid, is a definitive indicator of genuineness. 
There are other accounts that skeptics have not come to terms with the full implications of. 
Thurston noted in "The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism" (op. cit.), p. 4n, "Mr. Podmore 
does not seem to attach sufficient importance to the other details recorded in the 
manifestations of Mr. Home when the medium was levitated within the room itself. See, e.g., 
the account given, without the names of the sitters, in The Spiritual Magazine, April, 1869, p. 
177. From this it appears further that Home actually repeated the experiment to show them 
how he went out of the window. "An invisible power then supported Mr. Home all but 
horizontally in space and thrust his body into space through the open window, head 
foremost, bringing him back again feet foremost into the room, shunted not unlike a shutter 
into the basement below."" 


Doyle noted of Home's levitations in "The Edge of the Unknown", "In 1857, in a chateau near 
Bordeaux, he was lifted to the ceiling of a lofty room in the presence of Mme. Ducos, widow 
of the Minister of Marine, and of the Count and Countess de Beaumont." 


Alexei Tolstoy noted, "Home was raised from the ground; and | clasped his feet while he 
floated in the air above our 
heads.": https://archive.org/stream/ddhomehislifeanO0homegoog#page/n176/mode/2up 


Regarding the famous Robert Bell levitation, printed for "Cornhill Magazine", in the 
article"Stranger than Fiction", Jenkins, op. cit., p. 117, excerpted the following, and noted 
how skeptics had overlooked important parts - "'In a moment or two he told us that was 
going to pass across the window, against the gray, silvery light of which he would be visible. 
We watched in profound stillness and saw his figure pass from one side of the window to the 
other, feet foremost, lying horizontally, on the air. He spoke to us as he passed and told us 
that he would turn the reverse way and re-cross the window, which he did.'" 


Doyle noted, in "The Edge of the Unknown", "In the same year Home was raised at Mrs. 
Milner Gibson's house in the presence of Lord and Lady Clarence Paget--the former passing 
his hands underneath him to assure himself of the fact. A few months later, Mr. Wason, a 
Liverpool solicitor, with seven others saw the same phenomenon. "Mr. Home," he says, 


"crossed the table over the heads of the persons sitting around it." He added: "I reached his 
hand seven feet from the floor, and moved along five or six paces as he floated above me in 
the air." In 1861 Mrs. Parkes, of Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, tells how she was present 
with Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Hall when Home, in her own drawing-room, was raised till his 
hand was on the top of the door, and then floated horizontally forward. In 1866 Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, Lady Dunsany and Mrs. Senior, in Mr. Hall's house, saw Home, his face transfigured and 
shining, twice rise to the ceiling, leaving a cross marked in pencil upon the second occasion, 
so as to assure the witnesses that they were not victims of imagination. In 1868 Lord Adare, 
Lord Lindsay, Captain Wynne, and Mr. Smith Barry saw Home levitate upon many 
occasions." 


Doyle continued, in "The Edge of the Unknown", "Professor Crookes was again and again a 
witness to the phenomenon, and refers to fifty instances which had come within his 
knowledge. But is there any fair-minded person, who has read the little that | have recorded 
above, who will not say with Professor Challis, "Either the facts must be admitted or the 
possibility of certifying facts by human testimony must be given 

up"?": http://www.gutenberg.net.au/ebooks05/0500151.txt 


Fodor, op. cit., p. 197, noted, "Crookes saw him [Home], in one instance levitate in a sitting 
posture. On April 21st, 1872, he recorded: "He was sitting almost horizontally, his shoulders 
resting on the chair. He asked Mrs. Walter Crookes to remove the chair from under him, as it 
was not supporting him. He was then seen to be sitting in the air, supported by nothing 
visible." 


William Crookes noted, in Notes on Seances with D.D. home (PSPR Vol. 6, p. 119), "Mr. Home 
then walked to the open space in the room between Mrs. I.'a chair and the sideboard and 
stood there quite upright and quiet. He then said, "I'm rising, I'm rising" ; when we all saw 
him rise from the ground slowly to a height of about six inches, remain there for about 10 
seconds, and then slowly descend. From my position | could not see his feet, but | distinctly 
saw his head, projected against the opposite wall, rise up, and Mr. Wr. Crookes, who was 
sitting near where Mr. Home was, said that his feet were in the air. There was no stool or 
other thing near which could have aided him. Moreover, the movement was a smooth 
continuous glide upwards." 


William Crookes in JSPR Vol. 6, pp. 341-342 wrote, "The best cases of Home's levitation | 
witnessed were in my own house. On one occasion he went to a clear part of the room, and 
after standing quietly for a minute, told us he was rising. | saw him slowly rise up with a 
continuous gliding movement and remain about six inches off the ground for several 
seconds, when he slowly descended. On this occasion no one moved from their places. On 
another occasion | was invited to come to him, when he rose 18 inches off the ground, and | 
passed my hands under his feet, round him, and over his head when he was in the air. 


"On several occasions Home and the chair on which he was sitting at the table rose off the 
ground. This was generally done very deliberately, and Home sometimes then tucked up his 
feet on the seat of the chair and held up his hands in view of all of us. On such an occasion | 
have got down and seen and felt that all four legs were off the ground at the same time, 
Home's feet being on the chair. Less frequently the levitating power extended to those 
sitting next to him. Once my wife was thus raised off the ground in her 

chair.": http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=ucl1.b3967794;view=1lup;seq=366 


In "Appolonius: or, The present and future of psychical research.", p. 80, Bennet noted, ""On 
that very hearthrug where you are standing," said to me the late Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., 
"I saw Home raised eighteen inches from the ground in broad daylight and verified the 
phenomenon visu et tactu."": https://archive.org/stream/apolloniusorpresOObenniala#page/ 
80/mode/2up 


In Dingwall's review of Hall's book on Home, he noted, "Another striking example of a 
remarkable incident was that when Mr. J.S. Bergheim described to Lord Rayleigh a meeting 


with Home. Bergheim, a noted mesmerist of the period, was a wealthy business man and 
was much interested in spiritualism, attending a number of seances. He was very friendly 
with Lord Rayleigh who had met him in the City and found that he had no use at all for what 
he called the "feeble tomfoolery" of the ordinary spiritualistic sittings, but that Home's 
performances "had no kinship" with them. In about 1869 he told Rayleigh that he met Home 
one day in broad daylight with the sun shining into the window and began talking to him 
about levitation. He proposed an experiment which Home accepted and in which he placed 
his arms loosely around Home who then "floated up through their embrace, and landed on 
the floor."" 


On page 3 of the Sept. 13, 1876 Glasgow Herald, : http://news.google.com/newspapers? 
nid=GGqVawPscysC&dat=18760913&printsec=frontpage&hl=en 


we find that "The levitation of Home had not occurred once in a dim light, but had occurred 
over a hundred times under all imaginable conditions - in the open air, in broad sunshine, in 
a room, in the evening, and sometimes in the daytime - and on each occasion it was 
witnessed by a separate number of persons." 


| will now present a point by point rebuttal to Frank Podmore’s 
“The Newer Spiritualism” on Eusapia Palladino.”* 


Nandor Fodor's Encyclopedia of Psychic Science gives a overview that addressees content 
prior to Podmore’s overview: 


“Her control, John King, communicated through raps and in trance spoke in Italian alone. 
Eusapia Palladino was always impressed what phenomenon was going to take place and 
could warn the sitters. She suffered extremely during the process and exhibited a very 
remarkable synchronism between her gestures and the movement without contact. If she 
glared defiantly at a table it began to move towards her, if she warned it off it backed away. 
A forcible motion of her head was accompanied by raps and upward movements of her hand 
would cause the table to lift in the air. 


Another peculiarity of her séances was that any particular phenomenon had to be wished for 
and incessantly asked. Strong desire on the part of the sitters present always brought about 
the occurrence. The first scientist who boldly proclaimed the verity of her extraordinary 
phenomena was Dr. Ercole Chiaia. His opportunity to invite public attention to Eusapia 
Palladino came when Cesare Lombroso published an article on The Influence of Civilisation 
upon Genius and concluded it: "Twenty or thirty years are enough to make the whole world 
admire a discovery which was treated as madness at the moment when it was made. Even 
at the present day academic bodies laugh at hypnotism and homoeopathy. Who knows 
whether my friends and I, who laugh at Spiritualism, are not in error, just as hypnotised 
persons are?" 


14 The reader might appreciate Gauld (1968). Eusapia (from “Founders of Psychical 

Research”) fore positive counterpoint. 

See also from skeptics who became believers Morselli (1907). Eusapia Palladino and the 

Genuineness of her Phenomena, continued on p. 399 (Morselli was originally a skeptic) and 

Botazzi (1907). The Unexplored Regions of Human Biology (Observations and Experiments 

With Eusapia Palladino), continuation, conclusion. And 

Carrington (1909). Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena. (defense of the medium, after 
personal 

experience with her, cf. Morselli (1908). Mediumship and Conjuring (in Connection with 
Eusapia Paladino) 

, a criticism of Hereward Carrington, who at that time was dismissive of the Palladino 
phenomena) 


On August 9, 1888 Chiaia addressed an open letter to Lombroso and challenged him to 
observe a special case, saying: 


"The case | allude to is that of an invalid woman who belongs to the humblest class of 
society. She is nearly thirty years old and very ignorant; her appearance is neither 
fascinating nor endowed with the power which modern criminologists call irresistible; but 
when she wishes, be it by day or by night, she can divert a curious group for an hour or so 
with the most surprising phenomena. Either bound to a seat, or firmly held by the hands of 
the curious, she attracts to her the articles of furniture which surround her, lifts them up, 
holds them suspended in the air like Mahomet's coffin, and makes them come down again 
with undulatory movements, as if they were obeying her will. She increases their height or 
lessens it according to her pleasure. She raps or taps upon the walls, the ceiling, the floor, 
with fine rhythm and cadence. In response to the requests of the spectators something like 
flashes of electricity shoot forth from her body, and envelop her or enwrap the spectators of 
these marvellous scenes. She draws upon cards that you hold out, everything that you want 
- figures, signatures, numbers, sentences - by just stretching out her hand towards the 
indicated place. 


"If you place in the corner of the room a vessel containing a layer of soft clay, you find after 
some moments the imprint in it of a small or a large hand, the image of a face (front view or 
profile) from which a plaster cast can be taken. In this way portraits of a face at different 
angles have been preserved, and those who desire so to do can thus make serious and 
important studies. 


"This woman rises in the air, no matter what bands tie her down. She seems to lie upon the 
empty air, as on a couch, contrary to all the laws of gravity; she plays on musical 
instruments - organs, bells, tambourines - as if they had been touched by her hands or 
moved by the breath of invisible gnomes. This woman at times can increase her stature by 
more than four inches. 


"She is like an India rubber doll, like an automaton of a new kind; she takes strange forms. 
How many legs and arms has she? We do not know. While her limbs are being held by 
incredulous spectators, we see other limbs coming into view, without her knowing where 
they come from. Her shoes are too small to fit these witch-feet of hers, and this particular 
circumstance gives rise to the suspicion of the intervention of mysterious power." 


It was not until two years later that Lombroso found time enough to visit Naples for a sitting. 
His first report states: 


"Eusapia's feet and hands were held by Professor Tamburini and by Lombroso. A handbell 
placed on a small table more than a yard distant from Eusapia sounded in the air above the 
heads of the sitters and then descended on the table, thence going two yards to a bed. 
While the bell was ringing we struck a match and saw the bell up in the air." 


A detailed account of his observations and reflections appeared in the Annales des Sciences 
Psychiques in 1892. He admitted the reality of the phenomena and, on the basis of the 
analogy of the transposition of the senses observed in hypnotic cases, suggested a 
transformation of the powers of the medium as an explanation. He continued his researches 
for many years and ended in the acceptance of the spirit theory." 


| will note a selection of texts providing preliminary evidence prior to dissecting Podmore’s 
text: 


With Richet, Lombroso, and Finzi, there is levitation of Medium to top of 

table: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi00flamuoft#page/158/mode/2up 
Hereward Carrington mentioned phenomena from Palladino "in plain 

light": https://archive.org/stream/eusapiapalladinol909carr#page/58/mode/2up 


for photographs, see, from Flammarion, levitation of a table without 

contact: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi00flamuoft# page/n40/mode/lup 

Of the imprint in putty resembling eusapia's 

face: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi0Oflamuoft# page/n115/mode/lup, 
Flammarion discusses the factors precluding fraud on pp. 75-76: 

photograph of medium not in contact with table, and table 

levitating : https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi00flamuoft#page/82/mode/lup 

on p. 83,method of control precluding fraud imptints not matching body 

parts: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi0Oflamuoft# page/138/mode/lup 
drawing from photograph, showing method of control by professors Lombroso and Richet of 
Eusapia. Table completely 

raised: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi0Oflamuoft# page/154/mode/lup 
photograph of table suspended without 

contact: https://archive.org/stream/mysteriouspsychi00flamuoft#page/n222/mode/1lup 
From Lombroso: levitation of a table without 

contact: https://archive.org/stream/afterdeathwhatsOOlombgoog#page/n70/mode/2up 
imprints in clay: https://archive.org/stream/afterdeathwhatsO0lombgoog#page/n98/mode/ 
2up, 

factors precluding fraud given on subsequent page imprint with page mediated by electronic 
instruments so as to prevent sense 

errors: https://archive.org/stream/afterdeathwhatsOOlombgoog#page/n120/mode/2up 
photograph of levitation of table without contact taken with magnesium 

light: https://archive.org/stream/afterdeathwhatsOOlombgoog#page/n154/mode/2up 

from courtier - levitation of table without contact from 

medium: https://books.google.com/books? 
id=dIkyAQAAMAAJ&pg=PA425#v=onepage&q&f=false 

extremely convincing table levitation: https://books.google.com/books? 
id=dIkyAQAAMAAJ&pg=PA427#v=onepage&q&f=false 

imprint of thin fingers: https://books.google.com/books? 
id=diIkyAQAAMAAJ&pg=PA533#v=onepage&aq&f=false 


Maxwell, in Metapsychical Phenomena, noted, on pp. 93-94, "I have frequently observed this 
phenomenon with Eusapia Paladino under satisfactory conditions of light and other tests. 
She has given me several unimpeachable examples of parakinetic levitation, and, | repeat, 
in full light. A detailed report will be found in the accounts of seances at l'Agnelas, published 
in 1896 in the Annales des Sciences Psychiques. (Spacing) These accounts, however, give 
only the physiognomy of the regular seances. We sometimes improvised experiments in the 
afternoon with striking results ; and | remember having observed under these conditions a 
very interesting levitation. It was, | think, at about five o'clock in the afternoon; at all events 
it was broad daylight in the drawing-room at I'Agnelas. We were standing around the table; 
Eusapia took my hand and held it in her left, resting her hand on the right-hand corner of the 
table. The table was raised to the level of our foreheads; that is to say, the top of the table 
was raised to a height of about five feet from the floor. (Spacing) Experiences like this are 
very convincing. It was utterly impossible for Eusapia, given the conditions of the 
experiment, to have lifted the table by normal means. One has but to consider, that she 
touched only the corner of the table to realise what a heavy weight she would have had to 
raise had she done so by muscular effort. Moreover, she had no hold whatsoever of the 
table. And, given the conditions under which the phenomenon occurred, she could not have 
had recourse to any of the means suggested by her critics, such as straps or hooks of some 
kind.": https://archive.org/stream/metapsychicalphOOrichgoog#page/n122/mode/2up 


Now onto Podmore. He has a tendentious style of characterizing some of the findings of 
those subsequently testing Palladino. 


“The light in some cases was sufficiently good to allow of photographs being taken. A copy 
of one photograph, appended to Professor Richet's article, shows the table suspended 
horizontally some inches above the floor, whilst Eusapia's hands were held, gn the surface of 
the table, by Professors Richet and Lombroso respectively, the former having his other hand 
pressed on the medium's knees, and his left foot in contact with one of her feet. Two other 
members of the Committee were watching the proceedings at a little distance from the 
table. ” 


However, he omits information that | can source to Charles Richet (p. 415) - 


“At Milan in 1892 in an ingenious series of successful experi- ments devised by G. Finzi 
many instances of movements and levi- tation of a table were verified. In one case, 
confirmed by photog- raphy, the table was maintained in the air for several seconds. This 
photograph is reproduced in De Rochas's book (p. 48), and it shows that | was holding 
Eusapia's left hand and her two knees, while Lombroso held the right hand. In one case of 
complete levitation Aksakoff notes that Eusapia's hands were not in contact with 
the table at all.” [emphasis added] 


Carrington notes in “Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena” (p. 30) “The most striking 
phenomena took place in full light. These were (1) the levitations of the table, and (2) the 
alteration of the medium's weight in the balance. Photo- graphs of some of these levitations 
were taken, and published in the Report. Arguments were adduced, showing that Eu- sapia 
could not have lifted the table by her hands, knees, or feet. The committee attempted to 
duplicate these levitations of the table under conditions imposed upon Eusapia, but failed to 
do so. The experiments in which her weight ap- peared to be altered are of great interest. ” 


Podmore then sources Richet’s contemporaneous commentary, which | will counter with 
Hareward Carrington’s book on the medium: 


The committee state in their report: "It is impossible to count the number of times that a 
hand appeared and was touched by one of us. Suffice it to say that doubt was no longer 
possible. It was indeed a living, human hand which we saw and touched, while at the same 
time the bust and arms of the medium remained visible, and her hands were held by those 
on either side of her.” 


The committee express their conviction that the results obtained in the light, and many of 
those obtained in dark- ness, could not have been produced by trickery of any kind. 
Professor Richet, who did not sign the committee's report, states his own conclusions as 
follows: 


"Absurd and unsatisfactory though they were, it seems to me very difficult to attribute the 
phenomena produced to deception — conscious or unconscious — or to a series of de- 
ceptions. Nevertheless, conclusive and indisputable proof that there was no fraud upon 
Eusapia's part, or illusion on our part, is wanting — we must therefore renew our efforts to 
obtain such proof." 


On p. 405 of “Thirty Years of Psychical Reasearch”, Richet notes, “A heavier chair, weighing 
twenty pounds, a yard distant from the table and behind the medium, approached 
Schiaparelli. 


In darkness the phenomena were much more marked: the knocks in the substance of the 
table and under it, which were heard in full light, became much stronger-a noise like a heavy 
blow with the fist on the table; knocks on the chairs, hard enough to cause the chair with the 
person sitting on it to be twisted round: transport of objects, some from several yards' 
distance and weighing several pounds; and fight of different things through the air-all these 
were observed. 


Eusapia's feet were on my knees and | held both her hands when a tambourine was raised 
above our heads, and its surface struck as though by a hand. Another time, when Eusapia's 


hands were tied, a handbell was placed on a chair at her right. The light was extinguished 
with the request that the bell should sound immediately. At once the chair was upset, the 
bell sounded, and was moved on to the table. Light was restored, and the knots were found 
perfect. Another time | held both of Eusapia's feet, Schiaparelli and Finzi held her hands 
while the table was entirely levitated.” 


That was a minor example of what Podmore omits and I, instead of giving point by point 
refutation, will refer the reader to Alan Gauld’s “The Founders of Psychical Research” 
(https://ia800307.us.archive.org/20/items/NotesonSpiritualismandPsychicalResearch/ 
Eusapia.pdf), Stephen Braude’s “The Limits of Influence” 
(https://archive.org/details/limitsofinfluencO000brau/mode/2up), Brian Inglis “Natural and 
Supernatural” (https://archive.org/details/naturalsupernatuO000ingl/page/n9/mode/2up), 
Charles Richet’ “Thirty Years of Psychical Research” 
(https://catalog.hathitrust.org/Record/000475530), and Hereward Carrington’s “Eusapia 
Palladino and Her Phenomena” (https://catalog.hathitrust.org/Record/100127688). Hyslop 
mentions, as | show later, that one doesn’t know if one is getting the actual facts from 
Podmore, so these texts provide an alternative. 


The quality of the evidence that convinced scientists - to take just one example - is 
summarized in a superior source to Podmore - Gustav Geley’s “Clairvoyance and 
Materialization” 9p. 3600: https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt? 
id=mdp.39015074656805&seq=444 


However, Beloff, as mentioned, gives importance to the Fielding Report, so | will 
write on it at length: 


On the Fielding report, prior to challenging Podmore, | will A useful summary of 
what was experienced, from p. 122 of the Journal of Society for Psychical Research, 
July, 1909.: "The seances took place in my bedroom on the 5th floor of a hotel. 
Across a corner of the room we hung, at the medium's request, two thin black 
curtains forming a triangular recess which is called the "cabinet," about three feet 
deep in the middle. Behind this curtain we placed a small round table, and upon it 
various toys which we bought at Naples, a tambourine, a flageolet, a toy piano, a 
trumpet, a tea bell, and so forth. 


If you ask me to defend the reasonableness of this procedure, | can only say that, as 
the phenomena which take place in Eusapia's presence consist chiefly, though not 
ex- clusively, of the movements and transportations of smallish objects within a 
certain radius of her, objects of some kind, —it doesn't much matter what,—have to 
be placed there. And as to the curtain, all | can say is that Eusapia believes that the 
provision of a closed space helps to concentrate "force," and that, as most of the 
effects seemed to radiate from the curtain, she is possibly right. 


Eusapia herself never looked behind the curtain and did not know what had been 
arranged there. Outside it was placed a small oblong table 85| cm. x 48 cm. (2 ft. 9 
in. X 1 ft. 61 in.). Eusapia herself sat at one end of this table with her back to the 
curtain, the back of her chair distant from the curtain about a foot or 18 inches. One 
of us sat on each side of her, holding her hands and controlling her feet with our 
legs and feet, while on certain occasions a third was under the table holding her 
feet with his hands. 


In front of her hung from the ceiling at a distance of about 6 feet from her head, a 
group of 4 electric lights of varying voltage, candle power, or colour, and therefore 
of varying illuminating power, which could be altered from the shorthand writer's 


table by means of a commutator. The strongest light was bright enough to enable 
us to read small print at the furthest end of the room, and of course at our places at 
the table, while the weakest was sufficient to enable us to see the hands and face of 
the medium. On a very few occasions we were reduced to complete darkness. 


We had eleven seances in all, at some of which we were alone, while at others we 
invited the assistance of friends of our own, and by way of experiment, of Eusapia's. 
The seances varied greatly. It is noteworthy that among the worst seances were 
those at which Eusapia's friends assisted, while the best were among those at which 
we were quite alone. As a general rule, though not invariably, the phenomena 
classified themselves according to the prevailing light; that is, for certain 
phenomena a feeble light seemed necessary, while for others it was immaterial 
whether the light was weak or strong. From the point of view of facility for trickery 
we were unable to trace any special connection between the de- gree of light and 
the phenomena generally producible in it. From the first seance to the last, with 
certain sets back, there was a gradual progression in the phenomena; that is, in the 
earlier seances they were restricted in variety, though not in frequency of 
occurrence, while later on they became more com- plicated. Sometimes they took 
place so rapidly, at the rate of several a minute, that the dictation of one was 
constantly interrupted by the occurrence of another. Sometimes they were sparse 
and intermittent. On these occasions Eusapia would ask for the light to be reduced, 
but we did not find that the reduction of light had any favourable influence on the 
production of the phenomena. On the contrary, the dark- est seances were those at 
which least occurred. 


The actual procedure of a seance was as follows: About half-an-hour before the 
expected arrival of Eusapia the room was prepared by the removal of unnecessary 
furniture, the arrangement of the objects inside the curtain, and so on. One or two 
of us remained there, while one went downstairs to await her arrival. She came 
escorted by her husband, who then went away, and Eusapia was brought alone up 
the five flights of stairs to our rooms. She immediately sat down at her place at the 
table, with her back to the curtain, behind which, as | have said, she never looked. 
Sometimes the manifestations, which I will describe presently, began at once in the 
brightest light. Sometimes we had to wait half-an- hour, an hour, even an hour and 
a half, before anything took place. Those delays seemed to proceed from one of two 
causes. Either she was in such a flamboyantly good temper and talked so 
incessantly that she did not give her mind to the proceedings; or else she appeared 
so unwell and fatigued as to be incapable of accomplishing anything. On the former 
occasions there was nothing to do but to wait till she had tired herself out with her 
own conversation. Eventually she would begin to yawn. This was a favourable 
symptom, and when the yawns were followed by enormous and amazing hiccoughs, 
we knew it was time to look out, as this was the signal for her falling into a state of 
a trance. 


Her trance was of varying stages. It was not absolutely necessary for the production 
of phenomena of a simple kind, and in two or three seances she remained wide 
awake throughout and had a continuous memory of the proceedings. Her state of 
half trance, which was her usual condition during the production of phenomena, was 
only distinguishable from her normal state by the fact that she was quieter in 
demean- our and by the fact that she professed to have no recollection of what had 


happened; in her state of deep trance, however, which did not often supervene, but, 
when it did, was nearly always accompanied by the more startling phenomena, she 
appeared deeply asleep, sometimes lying immovable in the arms of one of the 
controllers at either side and always surrendering her- self completely to the fullest 
control of her hands. In this state she spoke little and in a deep bass voice, referred 
to herself in the third person as "my daughter" or "the medium," and called us "tu." 
In this state she professes to be under the "control" of a spirit to whom she gives 
the name of "John King" and who claims to be the chief agent for the production of 
her phenomena. In her state of half trance there constantly appears to be a battle 
between her and this "control," which manifests itself through tilts or levitations of 
the table, and, by means of a code, gives directions as to the conduct of the seance 
and the degree of light to be allowed, against which Eusapia herself often protests 
vigor- ously. Thus 5 tilts of the table mean less light. Eusapia generally insists on 
the light remaining up, or if it has been diminished, on its being turned up again. 
The table, how- ever, persists in its demand and Eusapia eventually gives way. 


Now as to the phenomena themselves. They consisted in the first place of 
levitations of the table at which we sat, outside the curtain. As a rule the table 
began to rock in a manner explainable by the ordinary pressure of her hands. It 
then tilted in a manner not so explainable, that is, in a direc- tion away from the 
medium while her hands were resting lightly on the top, and finally it would leave 
the ground entirely and rise to a height of one or two feet rapidly, remain there an 
appreciable time and then come down. Sometimes there would be slight contact 
with the hands on the top, but very frequently no apparent contact whatever, her 
hands being held by us at a distance of a foot or two from the table, either in her 
lap or above the table. These levita- tions were among the most frequent 
phenomena and took place in the brightest light. No precautions that we took 
hindered them in the slightest. She had no hooks, and we could never discern the 
slightest movement of her knees or feet. We very often had our free hands on her 
knees, while her feet were controlled either by our feet or by one of us under the 
table, and were generally away from the table legs, a clear space being discernible 
between her and the table. Sometimes a partial levitation or tilt would last a very 
long time, half a minute or even a minute, during which the table remained at an 
angle. We would press it down and it would come up again as though suspended on 
elastics. 


One of the most frequent phenomena was movements of the curtain behind her. For 
this she generally, though not always, demanded a reduction of the light, but it still 
remained suffi- cient to enable every movement of the medium to be clearly seen 
even from the further end of the table. She would generally hold out one of her 
hands towards the curtain, always held by or holding one of ours at a distance of 
about 8 or 12 inches from it, and the curtain would bulge out to- wards it. 
Sometimes the same effect would be produced if one of us held our own hands 
towards the curtain at her request. The bulge was a round one, as if the curtains 
were pushed out from behind. If we made a sudden grab at the bulge, no resistance 
was encountered. There was no attachment to her hand, as we constantly verified 
by passing our hands between her and the curtain. Nor would any attachment 
produce the same effect, as the curtain was so thin that the point of attachment of 
any string would at once have been seen. Be- sides these bulges in response to her 
or our gestures, there were spontaneous movements of the curtain, often very 


violent, and frequently the whole curtain would be flung out with so much force that 
the bottom of it came right over to the further end of the table. This occurred 
notwithstanding that Eusapia herself was perfectly visible and motionless, both 
hands held and separately visible upon the table, her feet away from the curtain in 
front of her under the table. 


The next phenomenon was touches by some invisible object; that is, while the light 
was strong enough to see the face and hands of Eusapia, we were constantly 
touched on the arm, shoulder or head by something which we could not see. The 
next development was grasps through the curtain by hands. When | say hands, | 
mean palpable living hands with fingers and nails. They grasped us on the arm, 
shoulder, head and hands. This occurred at times when we were absolutely certain 
that Eusapia's own hands were separately held on the table in front of her. 


The first occasion on which this occurred to me is among the phenomena most vivid 
in my memory. | had been sitting at the end of the table furthest from Eusapia. Mr. 
Car- rington and Mr. Baggally had for some time been reporting that something 
from behind the curtain had been touching them through it. At last | told Eusapia 
that | wanted to experience this also. She asked me to stand at the side of the table 
and hold my hand against the curtain over her head. | held it 2 | to 3 feet above her 
head. Immedi- ately the tips of my fingers were struck several times; then my first 
finger was seized by a living hand, three fingers above and thumb beneath, and 
squeezed so that | felt the nails of the fingers in my flesh; and then the lower part of 
my hand was seized and pressed by what appeared to be the soft part of a hand. ' 
Eusapia's two hands were separately held by Messrs. Carrington and Baggally, one 
on the table and one on her knee. These grasps, if fraudulent, could only have been 
done by an accomplice behind the curtain. There was no accomplice behind the 
curtain. 


The next development was that these hands became visible. They generally, though 
not always, appeared between the part- ing of the curtains over Eusapia's head. 
They were of different appearances, dead, paper white, and of a natural colour. | 
think only once was a hand both seen and felt at the same time, and that was when 
a hand came out from the side, not the middle of the curtain, seized Mr. Baggally 
and pulled him so hard as almost to upset him off his chair. 


| have followed the general development of these hands through the course of the 
seances, but meanwhile other pheno- mena had been occurring. As a rule, after the 
movements of the curtain, the first manifestation took the form of violent noises 
inside the cabinet, as though the tea table were being shaken. It was sometimes 
shaken so hard that the objects on it fell off. It then itself appeared over Eusapia's 
shoulder and landed on our table horizontally, that is, with its top resting on our 
table and its legs pointing into the cabinet. It would then, during the space of a 
minute appear to hang there, partly supported no doubt by Eusapia's arm or ours as 
we held her hand, and try to climb on our table, which it never, however, succeeded 
in doing, but eventually fell back. 


This transportation of the table took place several times, till at length, to prevent its 
upsetting our arrangement of the objects on it, we took to tying it down, after which 
it was once or twice violently shaken, but did not otherwise molest us. After this, 


however, the objects which had been placed upon it were transported from within 
one by one. The flageolet tapped me on the head, the tambourine jumped on to my 
lap, the toy piano landed on the head of a friend of mine; the tea bell was rung and 
presently appeared, ringing, over Eusapia's head carried by a hand which attached 
it quickly to her hair, and just as | was putting up my free hand to detach it, 
reappeared, detached the bell itself, rang it again over Eusapia's head, and threw it 
on to the seance table. While this was occurring | was holding Eusapia's left hand 
close to my face, while Mr. Baggally held her right hand under the curtain on the 
opposite corner of the table, and the light was sufficient for the shorthand writer 
from his table, at a distance of about 8 or 9 feet from Eusapia, to see the hand 
which carried the bell. 


One of the most interesting transportations of objects was that of a board on which 
we had put a large lump of wet clay in the hope of obtaining an impression of one of 
these hands. | was controlling to Eusapia's right, and Mr. Ryan, a friend of mine 
whom we had invited to the seance, to her left, and therefore opposite to me. Her 
right hand was under mine on my side of the table. Her left hand was on Mr. Eyan's 
on his side. Both were motionless and visible. Mr. Carrington was standing behind 
me. The clay had been placed on the tea table inside the curtain, directly behind 
Eusapia. At a certain moment Mr. Carrington saw it appear at the further side of the 
curtain, behind Mr. Eyan, and travel through the air on to Mr. Ryan's shoulder. | 
noticed it first at that point. | saw it slide gently down his right arm, across Eusapia's 
hand which held his, cross the table towards me, and land on the top of my hand 
which held Eusapia's right. 

Another class of phenomenon consisted of lights, which at one seance appeared 
twice over her head, once in her lap, and once at the side of the curtain furthest 
from her. They were of three kinds, a steady blue-green light, a yellow light, and a 
small sparkling light like the spark between the poles of a battery. 


Besides the visible hands, which were clear and distinct, there were also more or 
less indescribable appearances of various kinds, in themselves of the most 
suspicious character; white things that looked like handfuls of tow; black things like 
small heads at the end of stalk-like bodies, which emerged from the middle or side 
of the curtain and extended them- selves over our table; shadowy things like faces 
with large features, as though made of cobweb, that shot with extreme rapidity and 
silence from the side of the curtain. 


There were also other phenomena, but the last which | shall touch on now were 
movements of objects outside the curtain at a distance from Eusapia of from one to 
three feet. | speak chiefly of a stool which was placed on the floor, about a yard 
from Eusapia. She held her hand towards it, held by one of us, and presently the 
stool moved towards her; she then made gestures of repulsion, and it moved away 
from her. The shorthand writer, who, during part of the time, was standing close to 
it, passed his hand round it several times to ascertain that it had no attachment, but 
it continued to move. There was a clear space between her and it. The light was 
sufficient for me to follow the movements of the stool while | was standing up at the 
end of the table furthest from Eusapia. 


I am not attempting in this paper to do more than describe the kind of thing that 
took place. For the precautions that we took, for the searchings of the medium's 


person, for the control that existed at the time of the production of each 
phenomenon, and for a general discussion of the possibilities of deception 
(incidentally | may remark that two or three times we had opportunity in sufficient 
light to observe her substitution trick, unaccompanied, however, by any 
phenomena), or hallucination, | must refer you to our detailed report when it is 
published. 


| am fully aware that for evidential purposes a statement of the kind | am now 
making is absolutely valueless, nor do | pretend that for all the phenomena | have 
described the conditions were of equal evidential value. | have, however, to report 
on the part of my two colleagues and myself our firm conviction that for some of the 
phenomena, including some of the more remarkable ones, we obtained evidence of 
unimpeachable validity. Further, that though a considerable portion of the 
manifestations, taken by themselves, must be regarded as non-evidential, we had 
no ground for believing in the fraudulent production of any one of them. 


On the other hand, I wish it to be clearly understood that this expression of 
conviction is a purely personal one on the part of the actual investigating 
committee, and in no way represents the corporate view of the Council of this 
Society, which, by the way, has no corporate view on any subject whatever, and the 
majority of which has not yet even seen our report, which has not yet passed 
through the press. 


| will, in conclusion, say one thing more. While | have convinced myself of the reality 
of these phenomena and of the existence of some force not yet generally 
recognised which is able to impress itself on matter, and to simulate or create the 
appearance of matter, | refrain for the present from speculating upon its nature. Yet 
it is just in this speculation that the whole interest of the subject lies. The force, if 
we are driven, as | am confident we are, to pre- suppose one other than mere 
conjuring, must either reside in the medium herself and be of the nature of an 
extension of human faculty beyond what is generally recognised; or must be a force 
having its origin in something apparently intelligent and external to her, operating 
either directly from itself, or indirectly through or in conjunction with some special 
attribute of her organism. The phenomena then,—in themselves pre- posterous, 
futile, and lacking in any quality of the smallest ethical, religious, or spiritual value, 
—are nevertheless sympto- matic of something which, put at its lowest by choosing 
the first hypothesis, must, as it filters gradually into our common knowledge, most 
profoundly modify the whole of our philosophy of human faculty; but which, if that 
hypothesis is found in- sufficient, may ultimately be judged to require an interpreta- 
tion involving not only that modification, but a still wider one, namely, our 
knowledge of the relations between mankind and an intelligent sohere external to 
it. Although one may approach the investigation of the phenomena themselves in a 
light, shall | say, even a flippant spirit, —(I sometimes think that in this way alone 
one can preserve one's mental balance in dealing with this kind of subject),—one 
must regard them as the playthings of the agency which they reveal, and the more 
perfect revelation of that agency, whatever it may be, through the study of them, is 
surely a task as worthy of the most earnest consideration as any problem with 
which modern science is concerned. If our report, by reason of its form and detail, is 
found to do something towards supplying a further evidential basis for, and 
therefore directing the attention of men of science in this country towards, the far 


more important and elaborate published investigations of many of our more 
eminent predecessors, and of inducing them to take a part in the research, | shall 
feel that it has amply served its purpose.” 


A reading of the General Account of the Sittings in the Fielding report contains within it 
material that refutes some of the animadversions. As follows: pp. 323-324: "The degree of 
control permitted by her varied very much, and appeared to depend upon her mood. If she 
was in a good temper she would generally allow us to control her as we pleased, that is, to 
hold the whole of her hand, to tie her hands and her feet, or to encircle her feet with ours. If, 
as happened on two or three occasions, she was in a bad temper, she made difficulties 
about everything, com- plained of our suspicious attitude, allowed the poorest light, and was 
generally intractable. We never found, however, that the adequacy of the control influenced 
unfavourably the pro- duction of the phenomena. On the contrary, it was on the nights when 
she was in the best humour, and consequently when our precautions were most complete 
and the light the strongest, that the phenomena were the most numerous. On the other 
hand, when she seemed in bad health, or was in a bad humour or indisposed for the seance, 
she appeared to try to evade our control: she would not allow us to grasp her hands fully, 
but merely rested them on ours; she asked for the light to be reduced, and her movements 
were furtive and hard to follow. The phenomena on these occasions were rarer and of small 
account, and we did not find that the reduction of light, and the consequent increased 
facility for fraud had any effect in stimulating them." 


p. 327: "Sometimes, though rarely, she allowed the controllers' feet to be placed on hers; 
sometimes she allowed both their feet wholly to encircle hers; sometimes she encircled the 
leg of one of the controllers tightly between her .own or rested both her legs across his 
knees; and sometimes her feet were held beneath the table. Nearly always the controllers' 
knees pressed closely against the outside of her knees, so that her leg was felt and 
imprisoned from the knee to the foot, and very frequently (and whenever he wished) a 
controller's free hand was laid across her knees. [...] On certain occasions, as will be seen by 
reference to the Remarks on the various stances, she permitted us, and on others, invited 
us, to tie her hands to our own and to one another, and her feet to her chair or to ours." 


p. 328 : "A general discussion of Eusapia's fraud and of the impossibility of considering it 
applicable to the phenomena on which we rely for our own conclusions will be found in C.'s 
and F.'s notes to Seance Ill. and E.'s supplementary note to the same stance; F.'s note to 
Seance V.; all the notes to Seance VI.; B.'s note to Seance VII.; F.'s note to Seance X.; and 
B.'s final note." 


pp. 331-332 "A series of these movements generally occurred at the be- ginning and end of 
each stance, while occasional levitations occurred during its course. They were among the 
most frequent phenomena, and were produced in the strongest prevailing light, viz. a light 
in which we were able to read small print. As a rule the table began to rock in a manner 
explainable by the ordinary pressure of Eusapia's hands. It then tilted in a manner not so 
explainable, that is, in a direction away from the medium while her hands were resting 
lightly on the top, and finally it would leave the ground entirely and rise to a height of from 
six inches to two feet rapidly, remain there an appreciable time and then come down. 
Sometimes there would be slight contact of the medium's hands on the top, but very 
frequently no apparent contact whatever, her hands being held by us at a distance of a foot 
or two from the table, either in her lap or above the table. No precautions that we took 
hindered these movements in the slightest. Eusapia had no hooks, either at her wrists or 
under the front of her bodice, and we could never discern the slightest movement of her 
knees or feet. We very often had our free hands on her knees, while her feet were controlled 
either by our feet or by one of us under the table, and were generally away from the table 
legs, an absolutely clear space being sometimes discernible between her and any part of the 
table. The total levitations in our series lasted as a maximum two or three seconds, though 
other observers have reported levitations lasting a much longer space of time." 


p. 333: regarding some periods in which light was reduced, " it still remained sufficient to 
enable every movement of the medium to be clearly seen, even from the further end of the 
table. She would generally hold out one of her hands towards the curtain, always held by or 
holding one of ours at a dis- tance of about 8 or 12 inches from it, and the curtain would 
balloon out towards it in a bulge. Sometimes the same effect would be produced if one of us 
held our own hands towards the curtain at her request. The bulge was a round one, as if the 
curtains were pushed out from behind. If we made a sudden grab at the bulge, no resistance 
was encountered, and the bulge subsided as though one had pricked the surface of a 
balloon. " 


p. 340: "It was only through constant repetition of the same phe- nomenon, in a good light 
and at moments when its occurrence was expected, and after finding that none of the 
precautions which we took had any influence in impeding it, that we gradually reached the 
conviction that some force was in play which was beyond the reach of ordinary control, and 
beyond the skill of the most skilful conjuror." 


p. 341: "The conditions in which the stances were held render absolutely inadmissible the 
supposition that there was any accomplice. There remains therefore, in our opinion, only one 
possible alternative to the hypothesis of some supernormal physical force, namely, the 
hypothesis that in some way we were collectively hallucinated.” 


As for the rest, a reading of the primary source will show that initial impressions were 
recorded by a stenographer, but greater detail of descriptions, which matched across 
witnesses, was recorded later. 


Eric Dingwall, in his Introduction to Podmore’s “Mediums of the Nineteenth Century”, noted 
(pp. Xx-xxi) that “This is not the place to examine in detail Podmore's objections. It is 
sufficient here to say that he came to the conclusion that all that had to be assumed was 
that one of the three investigators was deceived "and a single sense and that the sense of 
touch.” Since the investigator was, according to Podmore, Mr. W. W. Baggally, the latter 
replied to his criticisms in the Society's Journal for February 1910. He condemned Podmore's 
criticism as an ad- mirable example of special pleading in which, by avoiding discus-sion of 
points which could not be explained by his theory of tactile deception, he concentrated on 
minor dubious incidents and sug- gested that the same kind of doubt could be maintained 
regarding all the others. Podmore's attempted dismissal of the evidence for the genuine 
character of at least some of Eusapia's physical phenomena was almost the last of the 
critical papers he contributed to the con- troversy, although he returned to this and other 
matters in his last book, The Newer Spiritualism, published after his death.” (See Baggally’s 
article in JSPR Feb. 1910: https://babel.hathitrust.org/cai/pt? 
id=uiug.30112107121037&seq=221) 


Podmore in “The Newer Spiritualism”, did not acknowledge this critique of his views from an 
actual conjuror. Podmore says (p. 141) “Thus the case stands. The Committee are certainly 
not inferior in general capacity to any previous investigators, and their practical experience 
is probably unrivaled. The record is as nearly as possible perfect. No other record of the 
physical phenomena of spiritualism, it may be said, is of any value beside it. And yet the 
record, as we have seen, is at critical moments incomplete, and at almost every point leaves 
obvious loopholes for trickery. So far from being required to assume the concurrent and 
concordant hallucination of sight and touch in two independent observers, the events of the 
three most important seances can be readily explained if we assume, what the record itself 
seems to indicate, that a single person was hallucinated — if the Committee prefer the word 
— and a single sense, the sense of touch. We cannot blame the individual members of the 
Committee. Rather we must recognise that the task which they set themselves to perform is 
probably beyond human powers. In no other field of human activity is the strained and 
unremitting exercise of every sense faculty for several consecutive hours demanded by the 


circumstances. Where these three gentlemen have failed, we others would, no doubt, fail 
more conspicuously and more disastrously.” 


Baggally says (JSPR Feb. 1910, pp. 213-214) “I would say that | entertain the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Podmore's analytical and logical powers, but he will pardon me for saying 
that in this case his argument appears to me to lack logical consistency.” 


A follow-up sitting in Naples apparently was negative, however, see Perovsky-Petrovo- 
Solovovo (2011). Statement by Count Perovsky-Petrovo-Solovovo. (discusses the occurrence 
of some genuine phenomena in the second Feilding investigation of Palladino, this notably 
coming from a very strongly skeptical individual) 


As for the American sittings, | will attempt to compare Joseph Rinn's "Searchlight on 
Psychical Research" with Carrington's "The American Seances with Eusapia Palladino", for 
the time see Sommer (2012). Psychical research and the origins of American psychology: 
Hugo Munsterberg, William James and Eusapia Palladino, which discusses how this alleged 
exposure in America was not an exposure at all. 


As for mental mediumship discussed in “The Newer Spiritualism”. Following the Palladino 
case, the reader might want to pursue, instead of Podmore, the summary by James Hyslop 
of the Piper case in Hyslop (1905). Science and a Future Life, and also Holt (1919). The 
Cosmic Relations and Immortality Vol. |, Vol. Il., an extended discussion of the Leonora Piper 
investigations, and the cross-correspondences. 


One item of interest is Balfour (1920). The Ear of Dionysius 


Alongside the Lethe Incident (concerning otensible communications from F.W.H. Myers), 
which Frank Podmore concedes is the "one case ... which may be held to furnish perhaps the 
clearest and most direct evidence for the spiritualistic hypothesis" (for discussion of the 
other incident Podmore describes, Gauld (1982). Mediumship and Survival: A Century of 
Investigations), this (involving the ostensible communications of A.W. Verall and S.H. 
Butcher, two dead classical scholars who taught at Oxford) is one of the more notable cross- 
correspondence cases. In these cases, very obscure sources of classical literature were 
communicated disparately via several separated mediums, which made sense only when 
compiled together. 


This author made a defense of the psychical research of Frederic Myers alongside a register 
of Podmore’s admissions on the validity of the Piper case”: 


https://archive.is/e5N96 
That defense actually shows his credibility from none other than Frank Podmore himself! 


However, see James Hyslop's 1910 overview of Podmore's text - Review of "The Newer 
Spiritualism" by Frank Podmore 


In it, Hyslop excoriates Podmore’s amniadversions to Myers work, notes errors he displays in 
his campaign against survivalist material on Leonora piper and the cross-correspondences, 
alongside a priori dismissal of survivalism in favor of telepathy in cases where this was 
unjustified - disregarding the real nature of the facts. He says (p. 18), “All that | want to do is 
to show I that Mr. Podmore cannot or will not represent a man's facts correctly and that 
suffices to discredit his whole work, by making it doubtful that you are getting the real facts 
in any instance. | am sure that any reader who will take the trouble to compare in detail his 


15 Note that in “The Physical Phenomena of Spirituaism”, Carrington argued that 
Piper was genuine 


representations of either my Report or any other records of the Society will find that he 
cannot accept Mr. Podmore's statements about the facts in very many instances.” 


